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THE THIN END. 


ELDOM twenty-four hours passed without some intercourse 
between the vicar or his sister with Hermione or Virginia. If 
no Church work was going on at the Vicarage—of which by the way 
they were the main support—there was sure to be some question of 
importance which could only be solved at the Abbey ; and as, after 
that first afternoon, Richard never appeared, the spiritual excitement 
which had to be kept up at fever-heat suffered nothing by his inter- 
position. Day by day Hermione’s religious convictions increased 
and the vicar’s influence grew ; and day by day, she was more dis- 
contented with her husband and more variable in her feelings:—now 
petulant, repelling, fault-finding—now tearful, clinging, hysterical, but 
always dissatisfied both with herself and him, whatever her mood or 
his response. If he were good-tempered and patient when she was 
irritating, he was insulting in his indifference; if he were grave, he was 
beginning to hate her:—she saw it and knew it too well !—if he returned 
her caresses gently, as was his wont, but without the sweet follies of 
the dear old fervid time, she bored him and he treated her like a 
child, giving her a kiss for a sugar-plum just to pacify her ; if, think- 
ing all this excitement unhealthy, he tried to calm her, she was 
repulsed as no woman but herself could bear ; and it was trying her 
too far !—for all her love for him there was a point which even he 
could not, should not, overpass. 
The whole armoury of feminine unreasonableness was ransacked for 
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peace save when she was with the vicar or Sister Agnes. They seemed 
to supply the buttress of authority which was wanting to her own con- 
science. Her conscience indeed, as taught by them, was satisfied as 
things were; but her womanly feeling went against her new convictions; 
and between the two peace and happiness were lost, while feverish 
excitement and unrest remained. And yet---she could not call her- 
self unhappy. That feverish unrest in which she lived was in some 
sort the kind of life she loved. If only there had been no haunting 
shadow in the background !—no vague sentiment of present wrong 
and future remorse—if only she could make her husband as bad as 
she wished to believe him! But he was always so sweet and calm and 
reasonable, that she could find no weak spot in his armour anywhere. 
Even after she had tried him most with her temper she found him 
just the same as ever when she came back, and as little likely to 
resent her petulance as he was to reply to her provocations. She 
would have preferred that he should have done both. His calmness 
irritated her at times almost past bearing. And she wanted a 
cause against him. Like all people who are discontented with their 
conditions, she wished to justify her dissatisfaction by some potent 
fact of wrong-doing or ill-usage ; but she searched for her justifica- 
tion in vain. 

One day, the vicar came to the Abbey full of a new project for 
which he wanted money. ‘That section of the Church to which he 
belonged always are wanting money, and make no scruple in asking 
for it. It is for the Church, working through, if for, the needs of 
man, and why should they not? 

The vicar’s special object to-day was twofold—on one side a 
thing to be done ; on the other a root to be struck and a hold to be 
gained. The Order of the Mother of Dolours to which his sister be- 
longed, from “ Penitents” had extended its work to invalids, and 
now wanted a Home in the country where it could send its con- 
valescents. And as all kinds of work and organization tell for the 
establishment of ecclesiastical influence, the vicar was glad to make 
the Home here at Crossholme. When minds are enfeebled by 
sickness and hearts softened for gratitude, impressions can be made 
which, once made, may perhaps be rendered permanent; and Mr. 
Lascelles had found before now the wisdom of the rule which subdues 
the mind by ministering to the body. This Convalescent Home 
would be a tower of strength to him down here at Crossholme; and 
who can object to a work of pure charity and benevolence? But he 
wanted money for it; and Hermione must give it. 

“ T should be glad if you would help me,” he said, after he had 
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detailed his plan. “The Knoll, up there at the head of Squire’s Lane, 
is exactly what we want—a fine healthy but sheltered situation, 
where the poor creatures will have all the sun but be saved from the 
north and east winds.” 

“Tt is the exact place,” said Hermione, her kind heart kindling 
at the project. ‘The long walk in the garden is quite like the south 
of France—so at least Mrs. Parsons used to say when she lived there, 
and she was fearfully delicate.” 

“ Yes; I see all its capabilities,” he answered; “ but of course it 
must be arranged specially for our purpose, and furnished ; and the 
garden put somewhat to rights—at present it is a mere patch of 
weeds; and all this will dip deeper into the funds of the Sisters than 
they can or ought to afford. Will you lend a helping hand? I am 
sure you will ! ”—with his sweetest smile, his best air, claiming her 
aid by the right of his friendship as well as by the natural instinct of 
her own character. 

‘With pleasure ; as you know,” said Hermione. “I will ask my 
husband for the money; he never refuses me.” 

“ May I speak to you frankly on a very delicate subject, Mrs. 
Fullerton ?” said the vicar suddenly. “I have no right to interfere 
in your private arrangements—believe me I feel that—keenly.” He 
sighed, and his sigh made Richard Fullerton’s wife quiver. It meant 
—What? “Nevertheless I feel that you ave in a sense my own,” he 
went on to say with a sudden eagerness. ‘“ You are—my spiritual 
child and I am your ghostly father,” he added in a different voice 
and manner, as Hermione blushed and turned her large blue half- 
frightened eyes from his face to the floor; “and I feel responsible 
myself for your soul’s health.” 

“ Yes,” said Hermione, catching his tone. ‘The Child and her 
Father pleased her; she was to blame to have been startled. 

“This scheme proposed by the Sisters of the Mother of Dolours 
—in which you are to help—must pass as their own. You are not 
to appear as having helped. We do not publish all and everything 
to the world; and we are content to labour for Christ and His Church 
without the reward of man’s applause. We give to our Orders the 
glory which they give to God.” 

*‘T see,” said Hermione with an earnest face. “ It is beautiful— 
grand—holy !” she murmured to herself. 

“T like your course of expressions,” said Mr. Lascelles with 
gentleness. “It is the true course for all souls to take! But to go 
back to our theme. You must not ask your husband for funds for 
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Order, with my sister as the Superintendent and me as the Chaplain. 
You must give to the Church in secret what you wish to give at all. 
How can you do that when you have no private fund whence to 
draw these gifts to the Lord ?” 

“What can I do?” said Hermione distressed. “I have never 
had the control of my own money. As you know, when I married I 
gave it all up to my husband, and there has never been the smallest 
difficulty between us on this matter.” 

“Nor must there be now,” he answered. ‘“ And to keep your 
domestic peace unbroken you must avoid, what else, with Mr. 
Fullerton’s disastrous views, will become a serious cause of dissension 
between you—namely, your noble aid given to our church work—by 
having your own private income with which he shall have nothing to 
do, and over which he must not have even the right of supervision. 
I want you to ask your husband to make you an allowance;—no! I 
will not put it in that way,” he added a little warmly. ‘ You must 
take part of your own money into your own hands—such an amount 
as will enable you to serve God through His Church without praying 
the permission of one who denies our Lord and is the sworn enemy 
of His Church.” 

“But what will my husband think?” said Hermione, looking 
down in extreme trouble ; “‘ though indeed,” she added with perilous 
frankness, “I feel now that it would have been better if I had kept 
back some for myself, and not made him so entirely the master.” 

“You are right ; and now is the time to assert yourself. Mr. 
Fullerton will respect you all the more for your determination,” 
replied Mr. Lascelles, preaching peace where there was no peace. 
“ This arrangement is simply due to yourself as the inheritor of your 
father and the proprietress of the estate. Wifely obedience is a 
virtue—granted ; no one holds it higher than I do ; but this complete 
effacement, even to the power of doing good, is an offence to God. 
It is placing the creature before the Creator, and a secondary virtue— 
a virtue of circumstance—before one that is elemental and integral 
to your own soul. It must not be, Mrs. Fullerton ; you must reclaim 
your lapsed rights—at least to this point of a private source which 
you can deal with as your own.” 

“My husband will do what I wish—I am sure of that,” said 
Hermione as his advocate. “It was my own doing that gave him 
the supreme control, but I have only to ask for an allowance and I 
can have it. Of course, it was very silly of me to do this—but I 
was very young then, and knew nothing of life ; and the idea of 
managing this large estate frightened me. Perhaps,” she added with 
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the finest dash of temper, for this wish for a private fund was not 
born to-day, and had been growing long enough to have become 
bitter ; “perhaps he might have done this of his own free will. I 
think indeed that he ought! It would have been better than 
making me feel that I have to thank him for what is really my 
own.” 

“‘ Forgive me for saying so, dear Mrs. Fullerton, but had he been 
a man of true delicacy, of true generosity, he would have done so. 
He would not have waited to be asked.” 

“T think so; but he did not mean it. He has been very very 
good to me !” said Hermione with the vacillation of feeling that was 
only too frequent with her now. 

“He could scarcely have been anything else,” said Mr. Lascelles 
with his courtly sneer. “The wife who has given him all, could 
scarcely be other than cherished.” Then he added suddenly: “ And 
has your daughter no allowance, such as most young ladies have?” 

““No; we have never had the keeping of money; neither she 
nor I. My husband pays all the large bills by cheques. We have 
quarterly accounts, and the question of expense and payment is 
never discussed. Indeed, I know nothing of our affairs at all. He 
has the supreme control.” 

Mr. Lascelles slightly shook his head, and smiled as at the con- 
fession of a fault which at this moment was not to be too gravely 
rebuked. It was a fault; no doubt of that ; but he let it pass for 
the time under protest, and Hermione understood his by-play only 
too clearly. 

“Tt would be as well to accustom your daughter to the keeping of 
money and dealing with it of her own free will—under judicious 
direction,” he said. “She is of an age now to learn practically the 
things of life; and sooner or later she must deal with large sums. 
Let her begin now. When taking out your own share let me advise 
you to claim a fitting portion for her. You do not object to my 
presuming to advise you? In our relative positions it is my duty and 
my privilege.” 

“No! no! indeed I don’t object! I am so much obliged to 
you ; it is like a new life to me, having a friend who cares for me 
and wishes to see me righted,” cried Hermione. “I think you are 
very kind to take so much trouble for me.” 

“ Nothing can be a trouble that helps you in a difficult and deli- 
cate path,” answered the vicar gently. ‘I know what you have to 
bear already, and I fear that your burden will become heavier and 
your way yet more thorny. For such a woman as you, so humble- 
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minded, so sincere, so desirous to learn the truth of God and to 
follow as the Church directs, to be the wife of a professed atheist ! ”— 
He shuddered. “ What an awful union of good and evil!” he half 
whispered, lifting his eyes to heaven. 

Tears stood in Hermione’s eyes. 

“Tf I could but bring him over!” she sighed, feeling herself at 
the moment a martyr for truth’s sake. 

“ Yes, if you could !” he answered, echoing her sigh. “ And who 
can say that it may notbe? Moses smote the rock and the living 
waters gushed out, and Divine Grace may break down the pride and 
blindness in which your husband has encased himself and allow the 
light of truth to come in. Who would dare to limit God’s power or 
to circumscribe His grace?” 

“Tt would be a miracle if he were changed,” she said. 

“ And such are still wrought; if with such a one as he, seldom,” he 
answered. 

Had anyone told her twenty years ago that she would have held 
such a conversation as this, with a strange man, about that beloved 
husband of hers—had anyone told her even ten or five years ago, or 
less, that she should have taken the attitude towards him of now an 
impatient and now a sorrowful contemner—she would have cried out 
against that prophecy as an impossible transformation—a miracle that 
no power in heaven or earth could accomplish in her heart. But it 
had come ; and sitting there with Mr. Lascelles she felt that here was 
true wisdom as well as her own true friend, and that Richard was 
blind and dark for the one part and her slightly ungenerous exploiter 
for the other. 

All that day Hermione turned and turned this proposal over in 
her mind. She was a gentle creature in her inner nature, not one to 
wish to hurt—even a husband ; and she knew that this sudden dis- 
turbance of old ways would pain hers. She knew that she was 
entering on an unacknowledged warfare with the man whom, up to 
now, she had loved so tenderly, and had only blamed in the secret 
recesses of her heart because he did not show with sufficient lover- 
like warmth the love which she knew he had for her. She knew 
too that she was unjust to condemn him for his want of orthodoxy. 
She had borne with his agnosticism for the last fifteen years in perfect 
tranquillity of conscience ; her utmost remonstrance having been no 
more severe than an “ Oh Richard !” said with a smile when he was 
more than usually audacious, more than commonly broad ; and to 
pretend to herself now that she was a martyr because the wife of an 
infidel, was trading on her own changed feelings with scarce the full 
measure of honesty towards him. But through all this dim and vague 
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self-communing ran the distinct desire for independence—as much to 
punish him as to gratify herseli. He had not cared to keep her by 
the perpetual renewal of a lover’s courtship, as she should have been 
kept ; and he had lost her, to a certain extent, in consequence ; she 
had escaped like a bird from the hands of one negligent of his 
prize, and he was to blame if she was miserable. But the only step 
as yet contemplated for the attainment of this coveted independence 
was that private allowance on which she had now set her heart—such 
a mere piece of justice as it was, and so unjust as it was of him not to 
have done it long ago !—a private allowance which was to be her own, 
and with which she could deal as she wished, like a sacred bit of 
soil fenced round against his intrusion, and which she could conse- 
crate to the Church through Mr. Lascelles. 

Meanwhile, pending the demand, she asked Virginia if she too 
would not like to have an allowance of her own: it would be good 
for her. 

At first the girl said no, she would rather not ; but on her mother 
reminding her that if she had money of her own she could help 
Sister Agnes in her plans, and that then she need not trouble papa 
for all that she wanted, she took back her negative and said yes, 
she should like it; as perhaps it would be better for papa not to know 
always everything, unless he could be brought to love the work with them. 

“ But it is not deceiving him, mamma, is it?” she asked anxiously, 
as the natural honourableness and transparent quality of her cha- 
racter broke through these later spiritual sophistications. “ It is 
only preventing his being vexed and fancying all sorts of things 
about Sister Agnes and Superior ”—this was the vicar in his 
intimate circles ;—Superior of the little band of “ Church-workers,” as 
they called themselves ;—“ things which are not true and which would 
annoy him? It is not deceiving him, is it ?” 

“Certainly not,” said her mother. “Superior himself advised it, 
and would he and Sister Agnes, so good and high-principled as they 
are, advise anything that was wrong ?” 

“No,” said Virginia warmly. “ What they advise must be right!” 


It was one of the sweetest of our English evenings—a rich warm 
August evening when the beauty of summer and the wealth of 
autumn meet in flower and fruit, in the unthinned luxuriance of the 
foliage and the first washes of gold and crimson over the earlier- 
changing trees. Dinner was over. It had been more than usually 
silent, and it was never noisy—for Richaid was thinking over his 
lecture to his men ; the monthly lecture due the day after to-morrow 
—Hermione was considering what she should say and how word her 
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request—and Virginia was lost in a dreaming kind of reverie pic- 
turing to herself the peace and blessedness of the conventual life, as 
she imagined it to be ; so that no one found much to say, and no 
one wished that the others were more communicative. Now they all 
went into the verandah for coffee ; and Hermione’s hour for opening 
fire had come. 

How sweet the evening was! Richard looking at that fair 
expanse of country, where cornfield, wood and meadow, farm and 
cottage, and the winding stream that gave life and increased pic- 
turesqueness to it all were his—felt a glow at his heart as he thought 
of the moral influence which such a property gave him. In his 
own mind it was like a green and living island of truth in the midst 
of a desert of falsehood; the deep and real fountain of life where 
all the rest was the mere mirage of things—vapour playing over 
sand. All this was his; and all this represented the cause of 
light and knowledge and science against darkness, ignorance, and 
superstition. While he lived he felt that he was the keeper of an 
impregnable fortress which would never fall into the hands of the 
enemy. He and his little band would make headway here, and no 
one should overcome them ; and, man for man, he pitted his influence 
against the new vicar, and was not afraid of the issue. 

But there was that lecture on the Duty of Man as a Member of the 
Community waiting for him to arrange. He must swallow his coffee 
and go. The sunset glow tempted him to remain—for it was a singu- 
larly beautiful sky, a rarely perfect evening ; but he must tear himself 
away and finish his preparation for one of the boldest and most out- 
spoken lectures that he had yet delivered. 

He turned with a smile to Hermione. 

“Well, good-bye for the present, wife. Coming to give me a 
kiss before I go?” he said, moving in his chair. 

Hermione laid her hand on his arm. 

“Oh, don’t go yet!” she said a little nervously. ‘“ Do stay with 
us a little longer, Richard ! You are so seldom with us now, and the 
evening is so lovely!” 

“ You think that you are lovelier to me than the evening, you 
mean?” he laughed. 

“ By your habits we might both be witches, Virginia and I,” she 
said with a smile. ‘ You avoid us as much as if we were.” 

“ If I am not much with you it is not from want of love, my wife,” 
he said. “ But, as you know, my life is full and I can give but little 
time to pleasure.” 

“T do not see why your wife and daughter should always be the 
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most neglected.” She put on a pretty pout, raising her soft blue eyes 
from under her brows as she lowered her head. It was a girlish 
trick revived ; or rather it had never wholly died. 

“Do I neglect you?” he asked pleasantly. “ You ?—the best- 
loved she in England !” 

“Am I? Poor things—if I am, how I pity the rest !” 

He laughed. His feeling of their absolute oneness was so strong, 
so deep, so interwoven with his very life, that in spite of the small 
disturbing currents which of late had set across that halcyon sea of 
his faith and trust, he could not choose but accept such a declaration 
as this as so much womanly play. Besides, though she meant what 
she said, she spoke as if she did not. 

“ You pity them for their smaller portion? Well, perhaps you 
are right. They are to be compassionated,” ne said. 

“No, I do not look at it quite in that light,” said Hermione, 
suddenly grave. “Nor in your secret heart do you. But never 
mind all this,” she went on hurriedly, as he was preparing to protest. 
“T have a little matter of business that I want to talk to you about. 
So please attend, and let us be serious.” 

* All right, wife—what is it?” he asked. 

“T want to have a private account of my own at the bank,” she 
said with a plunge. 

She was not gifted with the faculty of diplomacy, and with 
Richard she had always found the directest course the best. He 
was slow at taking hints, and he was especially a man with whom 
anyone could be absolutely straightforward. He was not likely to 
be offended by either frankness or boldness ; but crookedness and 
burrowing were unpalatable to him. 

“What do you want with a private account?” he asked after a 
little pause. The proposal had taken him by surprise ; and he did 
not wish to show how much. 

“ For many things,” she answered. 

“ But why disturb present arrangements, wife? You spend what 
you will and I make no objection to paying.” 

“It would be rather odd if you did, considering all things,” said 
Hermione, remembering what the vicar had said. 

He passed his hand over his forehead. What did her allusion 
mean? What did it all mean? If he had administered the property 
was it not his duty as the man—the husband—the head of the house ? 
It was their property, for they were one ; and he as the man was the 
holder for their joint benefit. Why did she remind him that legally 
it had been hers, and that he had once been the recipient not the 
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owner? He never thought for an instant that he was still only the 
recipient, and not the owner. 

“ Dear wife,” he said, “I scarcely understand you. I cannot see 
what need you have for a private or separate account. What are you 
likely to buy that I should object to pay for ?—what are you likely 
to do that you would not care for me to know?” 

“Tt is not pleasant for any woman to have to go to her husband 
for every farthing that she wants,” said Hermione with an injured 
look and tone. 

* And how many years is it that you have taken to find that out?” 
he asked. 

“That is not the question, Richard,” she replied, a little less 
amiably than hitherto. “I have found it out now— surely that is 
sufficient.” 

“ But why should things be different from what they have been?” 
he urged. “I feel, perhaps foolishly, that a certain vague cloud of dis- 
trust would creep in between us, wife, were you to separate yourself from 
me even in so small a matter as this ;—you and I who have always 
lived in such unbroken harmony, such devoted love! This must not 
be, my life! Whatever else may happen to us we must go down to 
the grave as we have lived through our youth, hand in hand, heart to 
heart, one in a perfect and flawless life-union.” 

He leant forward as he spoke, looking into her face with a certain 
manly pathos, a certain pleading passion that went to her heart. Oh! 
why was he not always like this! she thought—why had he become 
so cold and indifferent to her, and put all other things in life before 
her and his love for her ! 

“We have been very happy and will be always,” she said 
falteringly. “We are not going to quarrel, Richard, because I 
should like to have a little money of my own to do with as I like,” 
attempting a smile that somehow failed. “ It will be better for every- 
one—and for Virginia too. I should like her to have an allowance. 
She must learn the use of money, and she knows no more about it 
now than a child—than I do!” again forcing a smile. 

“You have no need to learn the use of it, dear,” he answered. 
“While I am by your side, have you not always a faithful 
custodian ?” 

“Yes, dear, I know; but still—I should like it,” said Hermione. 

“‘T cannot understand why.” He spoke with the same reluctance 
that he had shown throughout. 

“Tt is not so very difficult to understand surely !” cried Hermione, 
piqued at his opposition, which she had not expected would be so 
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tenacious. “I am not a baby to be managed for ; and, after all, 
papa left me absolute mistress of everything. It is only my own at 
the worst !” 

The next moment she would have given worlds to have re-called 
her words. The sudden spasm of pain that crossed her husband’s 
face told how deeply she had wounded him ; and though she felt 
bound to obey the vicar’s will, which indeed had become her own, 
she did net wish to pain her husband—unnecessarily. 

“It scarcely needed that reminder, dear wife,” he said gently, 
when he could speak naturally and without self-betrayal. “If I 
have administered your fortune it was because, being the man of 
the two—the two so perfect a one !—it came more naturally to me 
to attend to the details of business than it did to you. I have not 
wished to invade your rights nor to keep back that which is your 
own. Always remember that, my wife !” 

“ Asking for an allowance to be placed in the bank in my own 
name need not distress you so much as it seems it does,” said 
Hermione uneasily in feeling, but playfully in manner. “I never 
knew you stingy before, Richard! you, who have everything, to 
grudge poor me this little portion—for shame ! ” 

He shook his head. Her forced playfulness did not impose on 
him, nor heal the wound which had been made. 

“ How much shall I put into the bank for you, wife?” he asked 
suddenly but quite gently. The suddenness was in the complete 
and unconditional surrender of all opposition, all discussion. 

“TI would like to have two thousand a year,” said Hermione as 
quietly. 

“Ts this to include your milliner and all other personal ex- 
penses ?” heasked. “I ask you, dear, because the outgoings of our 
house just match the incomings, and I want to know what this sum 
taken yearly—you said yearly ?.—is to include, that I may calculate.” 

“Yes; I will make it sufficient for myself and Virginia,” she 
answered magnanimously. 

““So—good ! And you like the idea of an allowance of your own, 
Ladybird ?” he asked playfully ; anxious to show that the fact once 
established was to be no sore between him and them. 

“Ves, papa,” she said going over to him and kneeling down by 
his chair lovingly. 

“ And what will my little girl do with it ?” stroking down her long 
silky shining hair. 

“IT will try to do good, papa,” she answered gravely, lifting up her 
sweet face, so like an angel’s, to him. 
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“You are always good, my Virginia,” he said. 

“No, papa; I am only trying to learn the will of God, and to 
follow it in the least bad way I can,” she answered. 

His fingers still stroking down her hair, caught in the elastic 
string round her neck, and the little crucifix was pulled out from 
its place of concealment. 

She took it in her hand reverently. 

“This is my sign,” she said ; and kissed it. 

Again that look of pain over his face. The veil was lifted just at the 
corner, and with bitter anguish he saw the shadow of the truth within. 

“Are you sure that all which you take to be good and godly is 
so in fact, my Virginia?” he said, holding her hand and looking stead- 
fastly in her face. 

“Yes, papa,” she answered. “The Church is the voice of God 
on earth—oh papa! papa, if you would but hear it !” 

“T hear a better,” he said ; “ the voice of science, and of that true 
humility and courage which can confess ignorance yet not be dis- 
turbed. But tell me, child, who has got hold of you? Is the new 
vicar tampering with her, wife?” 

“T do not call it tampering,” answered Hermione. “ Both he and 
Sister Agnes saw that Virginia needed religious instruction ; and they 
have given it to her—as was indeed their duty in their position.” 

**T shall be sorry if she is made zealous for orthodoxy,” said 
Richard slowly. “ It would be painful to me to have my daughter 
join hands with the school which I give all my strength to destroy.” 

“ Conscience must be supreme with Virginia as with others,” said 
Hermione. “I cannot forbid her in a matter of this kind. What 
she thinks to be right that she must do.” 

“Still, our daughter is but a child; and direction in this case 
means conviction. It is the direction to which I object.” 

“ And which makes my true life, papa!” said Virginia fervently. 
“T would rather suffer martyrdom, like any of the early Christians 
when they were persecuted by the Romans, than give up Sister Agnes 
and all that she has taught me—all that she is and has been to me.” 

“Virginia was pining for some kind of religious conviction,” 
said Hermione. “ You do not knowheras wellasI do. The coming 
of Mr. Lascelles and his dear sister has been her salvation.” 

“Oh papa, you do not know how happy I am now !” cried Vir- 
ginia, clinging to him while still kneeling by his side. “I have 
wanted so to tell you all! I know now what to believe—I am 
no longer wandering in the dark—I have found God in the dear dear 
Mother our Church! I could not go back to that miserable time 
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when I did not know what was false and what was true—when we 
had no daily services, no right teaching, no earnestness in religion, no 
guide, no teacher! I would rather die than give up what we have now 
in dear Superior and Sister Agnes.” 

“ All this is a bewilderment to me,” said Richard, looking from 
his daughter to his wife and not exactly taking in all that she had 
said. “I feel somewhat in a fog. Have you too, my wife, gone ¢te 
baissée into the new system like the child ?” 

“T am older and less enthusiastic perhaps than Virginia,” Her- 
mione answered with a certain reserve. 

“Still you have gone the same way?” he persisted. 

“T do not like to answer you as if I had committed a fault—some- 
thing to be afraid of,” said Hermione a little stiffly. “I confess to 
having found immense spiritual comfort from Mr. Lascelles and 
his dear sister since they came.” 

“ And you wanted this comfort ?” 

“Yes ; sorely.” 

He was silent for a moment. All these revelations bewildered 
him in truth. 

“T had no idea that you were in want of comfort of any kind,” 
he said slowly. ‘ My belief was that you were perfectly happy— 
both you and the child—as happy as I myself. If I had known that 
you were pining for any pleasure—any change—I would have given it 
to you without remark or remonstrance. I would have preferred any 
distraction to this.” 

“Tt was not pleasure that we wanted, papa,” said Virginia ; “it 
was faith—it was God !” 

“Things might have been different, Richard, had you not been 
always so dreadfully occupied,” said Hermione half in tears. “ You 
know what kind of life you lead and how entirely you absent your- 
self from us. If you had cared to keep us more with you, perhaps 
we should not have been so ready to accept ail this new life.” 

“ Don’t say that, mamma !” cried Virginia. “ It was not for want 
of excitement or mere occupation—not that—it was because we were 
both wandering and now we have found our rest! It was not 
because we wanted papa—dear as papa is—but the Father whom we 
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have found 
“If this is true, my wife,” returned Richard, not noticing Vir- 


ginia’s more thorough partisanship, more enthusiastic confession, “I 
would have given up all—all that I most loved and valued—to preserve 
you from this dreadful blunder—this fatal bewilderment. Oh, why 
did you not confide in me, my wife ? you whom I trusted so entirely, 
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and love so devotedly 
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“ After all, Richard, are we not making a great deal too much 
of—what?” said Hermione, suddenly changing her tone. Virginia’s 
passionate advocacy a little frightened her, and did in a certain 
measure chill. And then she saw how heart-struck her husband was, 
and she did not want to hurt him too much ; they had once been 
very happy, and he did not mean to be disagreeable to her. “We 
have a new clergyman here in the parish, and Virginia and I like 
to assist in the parish work. This is the whole of the matter 
from beginning to end ; and it is not one that deserves either your 
pain or our hysterics. Virginia has been greatly taken with Sister 
Agnes—girls of her age often are with clever women like that ; but 
we are all making too much of it! Don’t look so grave, Richard! 
I have always been loving and obedient to you,” she went on to say, 
warming with her own words and talking herself into a new mood; 
“and I always will be, unless”—smiling sweetly—‘ you want me to 
do what my conscience disapproves. And I am sure you are too good 
and liberal for that.” 

“] want no other assurance than that, wife!” he answered, going 
over to her as she sat on her low chair to one side. He stood by 
her and turned up her face with one hand, laying the other on her 
shoulder. “Let me keep the conviction of your unbroken faith to 
me, as mine to you, and I can meet the whole world !” 

She looked up at him and met his eyes—those dear, mild, honest 
eyes in which she had once seen all her hope and found all her bliss. 
Memories of the old days came over her, softening and warming her 
heart and turning back her love to him as if she had been a girl. 

“ Richard !” she said impulsively ; “if it pains you, dear, I will 
give up all—even e 

“Mr. Lascelles,” said the servant ; and the vicar, close at his 
heels, passed into the verandah like one to whom the house is free. 

“JT thought I might catch you, Mr. Fullerton, if I came at this 
hour,” he said blandly, showing neither disappointment nor vexa- 
tion; though he had not expected to see him, and was annoyed 
to find him on the ground. “i have just received the Faculty 
from the Bishop, and should like to consult Mrs. Fullerton—and 
yourself—on the restorations to be made in the church; and to 
which she, as the great tithe owner and the chief lady of the place,” 
graciously, “ will have much to say. Are you at leisure? May I show 
my plans?” 

“If you wish it,” said Richard gravely, feeling that his enemy 
was in his camp, but holding a flag of truce that meant treachery. 

The vicar’s evident familiarity with the house, the kindling of 
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Virginia’s face when he came in—that dreadful crucifix on her bosom! — 
and Hermione’s flush and embarrassment coming on her request for 
such a strange alteration in their old relations—all had impressed 
him ; and it seemed to him that his proper place was truly here, as 
the head of the house watching over its weaker members when danger 
was by. 

But he was too late ; the roots had been struck, and the tree had 
begun to grow ;—was it the Tree of Life or the Upas ?—that which 
would give salvation or bring destruction ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN. 


THE most notable of Richard Fullerton’s “men” were John 
Graves the tailor, Tom Moorhead the blacksmith, and George Pearce 
the carpenter of Crossholme ; and, notable in another way, Adam 
Bell, that clever, reckless, shifty fellow who kept the chandler’s shop 
at the far end of the village. 

Apparently, to judge by the ease with which he could talk of 
methods and handle various sorts of tools, Adam had practised every 
kind of handicraft not requiring special breadth of shoulder or 
development of biceps—and some others that needed sharp wits 
more than deft fingers. No one could make out exactly what he 
had been, but everyone gave him credit for having been a great 
many things, and it was even said that he must once have been a 
play-actor. Certainly no one sang a better comic song, or spouted 
with more fluency, or gave imitations of the various best known 
actors with more facility ;—there were no experts among the critics 
of Crossholme to determine whether the imitations were exact or no. 
They seemed to be so, and that was enough. When in the vein 
too, he could go through whole parts of wild melodramatic plays, 
such as are given in barns by strolling companies and at ;“ Richard- 
son’s” in fair times—plays full of poison and death and love, and 
with a large amount of high-falutin’ and impossible virtue to balance 
the as impossible vice. And, as those who discussed him argued, 
shrewdly enough, it was scarcely likely that he would have taken the 
trouble to learn just one character and no more in so many pieces— 
though he knew scraps of the rest—if it had not been for business 
and his slice of bread. And the shrewd wits had probability on their 
side. 
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As Adam was a stranger at Crossholme, coming out of the clouds 
one murky winter’s morning and with no clear track to his last 
place of residence—conjecture was free to make of him what it 
would. And conjecture had a fine time of it ; for he neither volun- 
teered any precise information about himself or the past, nor gave 
cause of suspicion by resenting it when asked, He never by any 
chance mentioned where and what together. The nearest that he 
said was: “ When I was down south I picked up froma yokel an old 
watch for two shillings that I sold afterwards for a matter of twenty 
pound.”—*“ When I travelled the eastern counties I collected some 
rare old coins of the Roman times.”—“ Once when I was up in the 
far north I was lost in a snow-storm.”—“ When I peddled Cornwall 
way.” 

This was the nearest that could be got out of him :—He had 
peddled : first for a master and then for himself; and now, tired ot 
wandering, he had resolved to cast anchor and make himself a home ; 
and Crossholme fitted him to a hair. But where he was born and 
where schooled ; what he had done when a lad, and who were his father 
and mother—it being to be supposed that he was not born peddling 
—no one knew more than he knew what his great-grandfather had 
been doing this day a hundred and fifty years ago. He had come to 
the place quite suddenly ; opened a chandler’s shop much wanted at 
the time ; trading in a very small way at the beginning—but having his 
character to make, and knowing how it is best made for the long run, 
he took care to sell good stuff of fair weight and at reasonable prices ; 
and thus, by degrees which were neither slow nor long, he won the 
confidence and custom of the place and was now doing well. So far 
things were not in his disfavour ; and no one has the right to imagine 
spectres which are neither seen nor heard. 

Restless in all things, of a prying and excitable kind of intellect, 
if Adam had curbed his nomadic blood so far as to settle quietly in 
one house for the last six years, he had not put his brain into harness ; 
and the inventions and discoveries of which he was the father, and 
which would revolutionize society had he but the money to work 
them, were as many as there were objects on which he laid his long 
thin supple fingers. He had invented an electric locomotor, and 
an automatic printing-press ; and he had a torpedo—on paper—that, 
if put into material, would blow into sky-rockets aught ever laid in 
the sea; and he had a steam-engine that would pump out a mine 
in less than half the time of the best in use now—still on paper; 2 
plan how to regulate the boiler so that a blow-up should be a 
mechanical impossibility : and if he were to be believed, he had the 
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whole re-organization of practical dynamics on that dusty old shelf 
in the little back parlour behind his shop. Such as he was—talkative 
but not confidential, bragging but never committing himself to 
provable statements—he was a character in the place ; personally 
liked by some because amusing and superficially good-natured, but 
gravely doubted by the better sort, partly because of that ill-natured 
insular prejudice of ours which doubts a stranger gué stranger, and 
partly because of that clever shiftiness of his which gave one the 
feeling of instability and consequent untrustworthiness. It held off 
such men as John Graves and George Pearce ; and rough Tom 
Moorhead even more than they. Yet Adam was one of “ Mr. 
Fullerton’s men ;” and the loudest as he was the most wordy in his 
admiration of the doctrines which developed him from a jelly-fish 
through an ape, and which denied the personality of the devil 
or the existence of such a place as hell. But though he professed 
himself to be such an enthusiastic disciple of the new school of 
thought, and such a loyal partisan of its expounder here, the master 
of the Abbey, when with those who really believed in the religion of 
humanity and the saving grace of science, yet he was not backward 
in clever parodies and nonsensical exaggerations when with those 
who had not taken up the thread; and his humour was never so broad 
as when he was demonstrating to his hearers that they were no better 
than so many tadpoles, and were just the “ gorillas of the future.” 

He never quite conquered Richard’s instinctive distrust of him, 
as he never quite conquered that of the three men already named. 
He did his best to get over the master, whose custom at his shop 
counted for much ; but the kind heart was united with a clear brain 
and an instinctive perception of realities ; and though the one part 
of him hoped all things from all men, the other believed in none 
short of proof, and gave little heed to protestations that looked well 
and rang false. 

For the rest, John Graves was elderly, quiet, thoughtful ; and noted 
for the pathetic patience, the philosophic dignity with which he had 
borne the heavy sorrows of an exceptionally sad life. His unbelief 
was his religion, as it was to Richard himself ; and he denied because 
he believed. Tom Moorhead, a man in the prime of life, was an ardent 
Radical and the Boanerges of the group; and George Pearce, about 
thirty, was more after the pattern of John Graves, whose only 
surviving child he had married, and whose quiet thoughtful temperate 
nature he took as his own model, with the reverent love of a true 
son. 

Tom Moorhead had a daughter too ; and people laughed as they 
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noted how often keen-witted, sharp-featured Adam Bell was at the 
forge when the shop door was shut and every man’s servant was now 
his own master. But there were few who dared hint to Tom at the 
possibility of such a suitor as the like of him for pretty Janet. He 
.of all the group most doubted this clever intellectual acrobat, this 
foretime pedler, who had wandered here out of the clouds; and 
would as soon have thought of marrying his girl to a soldier or a 
tramp as to Adam Bell of no known antecedents and not of this 
parish. 

But Adam thought that he could work his way in time ; with the 
help of money if all else failed. Every month he was putting by a 
little matter, which would soon make a tidy sum ; and with a good 
settlement to offer, fathers-in-law are not difficult game for lovers to 
bag. He had had a good deal of experience in life, he used to say ; 
and he had brought out of this experience one strong settled 
conviction—that every man has his price and every man his power, 
if only you can hit on the one and find how best to utilize the other. 

Only one thing more need be said at present of these men :— 
John Graves and George Pearce, his son-in-law, were tenants of the 
Molyneux family ; Tom Moorhead’s house and forge belonged to the 
Abbey estate ; but Adam Bell’s shop stood on part of the small bit 
of glebe that had been reserved for the Vicarage. The village was a 
long straggling irregular place ; the estates were as irregular as it ; 
and odd corners had been bought and sold till it was almost a topo- 
graphical puzzle to know where Churchlands ended or the Abbey 
began, or why this little croft should belong to the Vicarage, and 
that half-acre of wood by its side to Monkshall. So however it was ; 
and no one at Crossholme thought it strange or wished that it were 
otherwise. 

More besides these men went to the reading-room, both when 
Richard gave his monthly lecture—which was of a stronger and more 
speculative kind than the weekly—and in the evenings and at noon, 
to read, to play a game at draughts, or to take a hand at “spoiled 
nines,” or “three-card lant.” This allowance of card-playing had 
been made into a nine days’ wonder when the rules of the reading- 
room had first been drawn up; and the neighbourhood had 
objected to it strongly and canvassed it severely. Indeed it had 
been raised into a crime by the more rigid ; and to hear them talk 
it would seem that Richard Fullerton had organized his pretty, half 
Gothic little Institution to become a very sink of iniquity. But as 
he said, when those who spoke against him and his ways behind his. 
back most unreservedly, approached the subject to his face with 
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greatest discretion :—“I treat men like men, not like children ; 
and if it pleases them to have a game at cards, why should they not 
as well as others? I trust to their developing tastes for a higher kind 
of r, tion than gambling; but if they have that desire—many men 
have ; it seems almost instinctive—they had better gratily it in a place 
where public opinion goes against excess, than in the public- 
house where they drink till they are inflamed and lost to all self- 
control.” 

And as he was the owner and master, and had the right to arrange 
his own rules, he carried the day, as he intended to do; and the 
Institution allowed cards, smoking, and beer, as well as giving 
other things of a higher class. "The members numbered about fifty— 
all the available men in the place indeed—but those spoken of were 
the principal, and all with whom we have to do in this story. 

The lecture to-night was on the duties of men as members of a 
community. In contradistinction to the theological view of rewards 
and punishments, of pleasing God and saving our own souls, duty was 
set forth as self-respect on the one hand and the good of the com- 
munity at large on the other. 

“ All is bad or good as it affects the well-being of society, or let 
us call it humanity,” said Richard. “There can be no intrinsic evil. 
no positive sin, where there is no community to be harmed by 
your acts.” 

He brought forth the old argument of the desert island and how a 
man could not sin by himself. If he could do no ill to others he 
could do no ill at all ;—spiritual wickedness, self-generated, self- 
destructive, and offending God only, being a myth and an impossi- 
bility. This was naturally utterly opposed to the theological view 
which makes sin a thing in itself between a man’s own soul and 
God, and in nowise because of its action on the community;—which 
sees in it primarily an offence against Heaven ‘even when it is a 
crime against society—damnable because disobedient to divine com- 
mand rather than to be punished because of its evil handling of man’s 
body and property. “This latter is allowed to be morality if you 
will,” he went on to say; “but the deeper crime, according to theo- 
logians, is the spiritual wickedness of disobedience of God’s command— 
not because such command is good for man, but because it is God’s.” 
“The only laws that we know,” he said, “‘ are those which we are slowly 
finding out for ourselves in the positive sciences, and that educated and 
still to be educated sense of justice, equity, and respect for humanity, 
which we embody in codes and call concretely conscience. It is childish 
to talk of a devil who tempts us to do evil—humiliating to common 
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sense and manhood to fear eternal punishment if we have done 
evil—and what grosser superstition has the world ever seen than the 
Christian doctrine of God incarnate in man that we might all have a 
better chance of heaven ?—a better chance, mind you ; not a cer- 
tainty—and the whole universe disturbed that we might be less 
unfairly handicapped ! No! no, my friends ! man is only a part of the 
whole—a unit of the sum ; and there is no more value in his life 
than there is in the life of a fly, or an ant, save such as he makes for 
himself by his higher intelligence. What we have to cultivate is the 
sense of justice to all, ourselves included; loyalty to the best interests 
of the community of which we form a part; reverence for humanity 
at large ; love of truth for its own sake irrespective of the conclu- 
sions to which it leads us; while ourselves personally, and what 
advantages us one way or another, is a consideration which comes no- 
where in the school of a wise and elevated philosophy. We have to 
live for humanity, not for our own souls. Never let us forget that. 
Our duty is here—our work is here; we know nothing but life—can 
prove nothing but matter—and to waste our strength in vague specu- 
1. tions on things that are unprovable is the sorriest use to which we 
can put it.” 

Was this strong meat given as food to babes, and poison rather 
than nourishment? Richard did not think so; nor did some of his 
hearers ; if others felt a certain uneasiness, a certain kind of mental 
droop and collapse at the thought that it was not regarded bya 
Higher Power whether they did well or ill, just as weak and paralyzed 
limbs suddenly taken out of irons would fall helpless to the ground ; 
and others felt a certain relief in the idea that if they kept clear of the 
police here they had nothing to fear hereafter, and were free of the 
devil who else might have had his word to say to them for fleshly 
indulgences, or faults of mind and temper which broke no human 
law and hurt none so that they should cry out. But some again, 
took the doctrine as it stood, and found it ennobling and heartening. 
The doctrine of self-respect, and of the duty owing to the community, 
was one which seemed to them to strike a true chord, and to bea 
higher phase of thought than the grovelling Eastern personal fear 
and the purely selfish endeavour which are expressed in such 
phrases as fleeing from the wrath to come and saving your soul 
alive. 

After the lecture was over the usual discussion followed, when 
the men spoke out their minds and asked questions or expressed 
dissent. This was always the most interesting part of the evening, 
and the most important. The doctrines set forth in the body of the 
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lecture were then more clearly demonstrated and more directly 
urged. 

John Graves was generally of Mr. Fullerton’s way of thinking. 
There was a certain sympathy of nature between the two men which 
made their minds in unison, and rendered the teaching of the one 
acceptable to the other. To-night he gave his unqualified assent to 
all that he had heard. It was not wholly new ground to him, for Mr. 
Fullerton had gone over it before with him in private, though this was 
the first public lecture in which he had put forth these doctrines. It was 
his view of things, too, he said, put into scholarly language and cleared 
out. But Tom Moorhead had a word to say against duties to all 
the members of a community as at present constituted. He would 
render no tribute to Caesar because he denied the rights of Cesar, 
whether called absolute or constitutional, emperor or queen ; and 
what he denied to the sovereign he was not minded to give the aristo- 
cracy. He was hostile to it all, and wished that Mr. Fullerton had 
touched on that head in his discourse, and limited the right to 
demand and the obligation to pay. 

Tom always dragged in that shock-headed republicanism of his 
whenever he had the chance ; and when he had not he still made 
his friends and hearers understand that there was his dée noire, 
standing in the shadow outside the door and waiting for the 
first opportunity when he could thrust his ugly muzzle into the 
thick of the fray. He was an impetuous, unreasoning, one-ideaed 
kind of creature ; but he was trusty and honest ; and truth, like false- 
hood, can work with different materials and by various tools. 

George Pearce boggled not a little at the doctrine of sin being 
impossible save such as refers to the well-being of the community. 
He was a tender-souled young fellow with the possibilities in 
him of zealotry if set in the track, and he cherished the belief 
in an inner life which the scalpel could not lay bare nor the 
spectroscope analyze, nor the crucible reduce to its ultimate 
essence. ‘A man is conscious of a certain sort of a something,” he 
said modestly, “that has nought to do with what others may know 
or not know, nor with what harm may or may not be done to those 
others in consequence. He could not argue well,” he said, “ but con- 
viction and consciousness were facts which everyone could prove 
for himself.” 

“Aman is convinced of many things which we know do not 
exist,” said Richard. “ A spiritualist believes in the materialization of 
ghosts, and an African in the incantation of his Obi man. Private 
and personal convictions have ruled the world for a long time now, 
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George, and you see into what a morass of folly and superstition they 
have landed us.” 

“These were things, sir ; but what I mean is states of feeling— 
thoughts which only a man’s own self knows and can realize.” 

“ Like the ecstasies of nuns, the visions of hermits. You would 
not put them as solid bases of conduct, would you? Save as phy- 
siological facts to be dealt with by medicine they are contemptible ; 
and as philosophical arguments inadmissible. Conscience and con- 
sciousness are mental conditions varying according to health and 
education. They have not even a claim to consideration by 
their stability or uniformity.” 

“Tt makes life a little vague, sir,” said George, who was some- 
what off the track of the lecturer’s meaning. 

“No !—Why should it? There is just this difference between us 
and the orthodox—that we would educate a man’s conscience for 
his own. self-respect and. his duties to other men; while the 
Church says that the welfare of the human family is not the end of 
life, but rather the cultivation of your own spiritual graces—chiefly 
humility and faith. We are not without a guide in conscience ; but 
we have the civic and human, not the theological : that which re- 
frains from evil-doing for justice and self-respect, not for fear of 
consequences. I am not speaking against conscience as a fact, 
but against the direction given to it by the Church.” 

“You come down pretty square on the Church, sir!” said Adam 
Bell. He could never keep silent for long, and he was beginning 
to consider within himself the value of keeping open a line of 
retreat. He had a shrewd idea of how things would go presently in 
the parish, and he thought holding an even balance no bad test 
of skill. 

“Not more strongly than justly,” said Richard. “The Church 
has always been the source of ignorance because its power is founded 
on pretensions that cannot be proved and which science destroys.” 

“They make things difficult for plain men like me,” returned the 
chandler. “I have been to the old place these last Sundays to hear 
what the new vicar has to say. They are talking of nothing else 
down town ; and it is queer to hear a gentleman like him tell us 
that we shall all be burnt in flames for ever if we do not think 
as he bids us, and then to come here and find that there is 
no place for hell in all creation, and that the Church which pretends 
to know everything and to teach us all is no better than a nigger 
pow-wow man.” 

“ What has the Church ever taught that has been of the smallest 
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permanent or real good to man?” said Richard. “ Every scientific 
truth by which society has been revolutionized and man’s knowledge 
of morality and life enlarged, has won its way after a fight with 
ecclesiasticism. Astronomy, geology, and now biology have had 
against them the Church with all its power of persuasion, all its 
force of negation; and it has only been when further denial was 
impossible that she has sullenly admitted the new truth and set 
herself to prove that it told nothing against her omniscience after all ! 
To make it plain that Genesis demonstrates the truth of geology, and 
that no Christian scientist need trouble himself about the pliysical 
cosmogony of the Bible, is now the great endeavour of one section in 
the Church. I prefer, for my own part, the greater thoroughness 
which sneers at science in the interests of Moses and the prophets, 
and declines to sit on two stools of different heights and strength.” 

“ Like our new vicar,” said Adam smartly. 

“ Yes ; he at least is uncompromising,” said Richard. “So far we 
know where we are ; for the fight has begun here at Crossholme, 
though everything looks so fair and smooth. You will be sought 
to be gained over to the Church by the attractiveness of the services, 
by the zealousness of the minister, by the tears perhaps—the solici- 
tations certainly—of your wives and daughters, who will be won without 
difficulty ; and it will be a hard thing for you to make a stand. But if 
you go over you will lose the best birthright of your manhood ; and 
the price that you will pay for your reconciliation with falsehood and 
mental oppression will be your freedom and your intelligence.” 

He had seldom spoken so strongly ; never so directly in personal 
and local application ; and Adam Bell took notes. If there is a 
chance of the ship going to the bottom, are not the rats wise to swim 
ashore betimes ? 

Soon after this the discussion came to an end; and Ringrove 
Hardisty, having to speak to Richard, entered the reading-room ; 
when the two left and walked by the side path through the park and 
so on to the house. 

Ringrove had come to consult his elder friend on the advisability 
of offering himself as the churchwarden chosen by the parish. The 
election was not far off now ; Cuthbert Molyneux was to be the 
vicar’s nominee ; and Ringrove wished to be the parochial “ sides- 
man,” to match the other in local weight, and perhaps surpass him in 
personal intelligence. The one a gentleman, so must be the other. 
It would never do to pit against a landed proprietor, and such a 
thorough-going enthusiast as Cuthbert Molyneux was known to be 
by character—seeing the direction in which he was going—anyone 
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who should not feel himself equal to both him and Mr. Lascelles 
combined. 

“T am glad of that idea of yours, Ringrove,” said Richard 
heartily. ‘You and I, my boy, must do what we can to stop this 
new madness, and keep the parish from being overset and destroyed. 
I am too deeply committed to opposition and denial to be able to be 
churchwarden at all, in any interest ; but you will do all that I would 
were I in your place, and without rousing the animosities that I 
should have done.” 

“I am glad you think it the right thing to do,” said Ringrove. 
“T feel it to be so. I should like to see the Church decently kept up 
and all that, but I donot want to have Mr. Lascelles or any other 
priest in the saddle here at Crossholme ; and I will do what I can to 
prevent it. The Church belongs to the English people, not we to 
the Church ; and I will do my part in making the distinction very 
clear.” 

“ He is working mischief swiftly enough,” said Richard ; “and I 
fear that he has touched my child. You know what my hopes have 
always been, Ringrove, but I have been a little out of heart for the 
last day or so. I was pained more than I can well say to find a 
cross round Virginia’s neck the night before last. Sister Agnes—as 
they call Miss Lascelles—has evidently got hold of her; indeed her 
mother confessed as much; and the child is just at the age when 
impressions are most easily made—and unfortunately, unhealthy 
ones even more easily than the healthier. I am troubled about it, 
Ringrove !” 

“Oh! don’t be troubled!” said Ringrove boyishly ; “she is an 
angel and will come all right! But just as good and sweet and lovely 
as she is, are they wretches who would play on her best feelings and 
make her as much of a hypocrite as they are themselves.” 

He spoke with warmth, and naturally with injustice; giving 
neither Sister Agnes nor Mr. Lascelles credit for the sincerity which 
was as real with them as their very lives. 

“At least she has a thorough-going champion in you, my boy,” 
said Richard smiling. 

“And shall have to the end of my life,” answered Ringrove 
fervently. 

As he spoke a moving light in the Abbey attracted his attention. 
It was Virginia walking across her room. She put the candle ata 
distance and came out on to the balcony that ran round the bay 
window, standing there, looking at the moon and stars. It was 
strange how ethereal she looked under the transforming light of the 
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moon. She might have been a spirit or a creature of another race 
and kind than ordinary gross humanity, for the subtle beauty, the 
supersensual kind of purity that seemed to inform her whole being. 
And so simple, so purely unaffected as she was! Here were no 
zsthetic poses borrowed from pictures and intended to represent 
saints or goddesses—no artificial ecstasies, nor conscious assumption 
of rapt reverie. Apparently it was just an innocent, beautiful fair- 
haired girl looking with natural awe and admiration at the starry 
splendour of the sky; but beyond this was also that unconscious 
something which touches the imagination of men, and which calls 
forth their highest feeling towards, and their purest truest worship of, 
woman. 

*T can understand how men came to worship the Virgin Mary,” 
said Ringrove in a low voice, and with almost reverence. 

“ Yes—such as that,” the father returned with a certain sense of 
awe ;—she looked so like—what ? One who had died and had now re- 
appeared for a moment, showing herself to sorrowful hearts for their 
comfort in the old place where she had once been their joy? But 
there were no spirits in Richard Fullerton’s universe, and death with 
him was—death—and no return. And in like manner there were no 
holy angels coming down on earth from heaven—no revelations 
possible of other spheres, of other lives. He did not know what it 
was that caught his breath and brought something that felt like tears 
to his eyes, as he looked at his daughter standing there on the bal- 
cony in the bleaching moonlight. He wished that she would speak, 
or stir !—-but when it grew too painful, he himself broke the spell. 

“* Good-night, my Ladybird!” he called out from below. 

“ Good-night, dear papa” she said, turning her sweet face down- 
ward with a smile that was more sad than merry. 

“ Good-night, Virginia,” said Ringrove Hardisty, his voice not 
quite so full or cheery as usual—rather hushed and subdued. 

** Good-night, Ringrove ! sleep well!” she answered him back, 
her serious face still turned downward. 

“ Ah!” said Richard with a sigh; “‘ we lose some beauty out of 
life, my boy, when we go in for plain truth, and matters of fact not 
fancy. I have never understood the belief of men in angels so well 
as since Virginia came to me—if I believed in heaven at all I should 
say, direct from heaven !” 

“ She is worth a man’s dying for!” said Ringrove passionately. 

“Yes; or better still, living for,” returned her father. ‘“ Well! 
come to breakfast to-morrow, my boy. It is too late to ask you in 
now—I see the household making its nightly stampede to bed.” 
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“ Thanks, yes,” he answered, pressing Richard’s hand ; “ you ate 
always so good to me !” 

“ Well, you see, I look upon you asa kind of a son,” said his 
friend pleasantly ; “ and in any case as the young fellow for whom I 
have the most respect of all known to me.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
FOR THE SAKE OF CONSISTENCY. 


To no one was the new order of things likely to be more un- 
pleasant than to Jacob Ellis, the head-gardener at the Abbey. 
Hitherto he had had things pretty much his own way; and provided 
that he supplied the house with timely fruit and vegetables, kept up 
a good show of plants and flowers for the hall and dwelling-rooms, 
and took care of the lawn and walks, he was neither required to cut 
his best blooms nor to account for the grapes or peaches in the 
margin. But since the new vicar and his sister had come, he had 
had another family to supply as well as his own, he said grumbling ; 
and, my word! but they must have the best of everything, and 
what was good enough for his own master’s table was not for them! 
The best of the stuff must all go down to the Vicarage ; and if things 
went on like this, he would give up his place; that he would ; and be 
off hot-foot. He could not stand two masters ; and though he 
thought the worlds of his own, the new-comer was not in his line. 

If he had grumbled like this at the things which had been done 
in the green wood, what were his feelings at those which came to him 
in the dry, when it was not the question of a dozen’ of peaches, or 
a few bunches of grapes done up in a basket of vine-leaves—just 
what would be enough for two people with a snack over—but of 
cartloads and barrowfuls, for the decoration of the church at 
the Harvest Festival?—when the greenhouse was ransacked of 
every show flower; and the choicest of the fruit taken pell-mell 
like so many pig potatoes >—when boughs were cut down by whole- 
sale, and the place that knocked about, he said, as would take years 
to get the better of ? 

He was sullen enough as Ringrove rode in to breakfast with the 
master the morning after the lecture, as invited; superintending the 
loading of a cart with branches of trees, armfuls of ivy, choice 
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flowers and plants, and the best of his wall fruit. Virginia and her 
mother—the former dressed as for a walk—were at a little distance, 
standing by the door of the conservatory; Hermione pointing out 
such and such plants as she wished should be taken to the Vicarage 
direct, and others that were to go to the church. 

No lady in the place was more popular with her servants than 
was Hermione. She neither scolded nor interfered with them ; was 
always gracious in manner and kind-hearted in fact ; and her house- 
keeper, catching her tone, made life pleasant for her subordinates 
and did not pack up unnecessary burdens for them to carry in 
needless pain. And as for little missy—so they called Virginia 
among themselves—she was the general property of the house- 
hold, and the darling of young and old alike. The timid among 
them only feared that she was too good to live; but while she 
was alive she was their treasure and their angel. But even all 
their popularity could not reconcile Jacob Ellis to the new order- 
ing of things, nor give him patience on the day of parting with 
his best growths ; nor, truth to say, make this sudden invasion of 
his department in any way acceptable to him. Wherefore, ladies or 
no ladies, he was sullen out of all likeness to his usual self, and 
his under-gardener had a hard time of it. 

“You are busy this morning, Jacob,” said Ringrove, as, seeing 
Hermione and Virginia by the conservatory, he rode up to where 
the gardener stood with two men loading the cart with his precious 
growths. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jacob shortly, working viciously at his job. 

“ Where are all these going?” he asked. 

“ For the Harvest Festival they call it, sir,’ returned Jacob, still 
sullen in temper and viciously active in deed. ‘“ Have a care, Jim— 
there’s my best gardenia a-standing lopsided ; and look out for these 
Chasselas !” 

“The Harvest Festival ? where ? whose?” asked Ringrove, who 
had not attended closely to the announcement last Sunday and now 
had forgotten all about it. 

“ At the church, sir. It’s a sore thing, Mr. Hardisty, to see one’s 
best going down to rot and mildew for a mere child’s play like this ! 
I'd rather have seen them given to pigs, I’d go bail I would, than 
go like this, and never a man the better for it !” 

“So !—to the church, are they !” cried Ringrove, who had by this 
time dismounted. “Faith! they will make a good show; but, 
as you say, it seems a pity; only I dare say the vicar will take some 
of them for his own private use, and very likely give the rest away,” 
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he added, remembering the old story of Bel and the Dragon and the 
tell-tale feet, which he had no doubt was as true now as it was then. 

And with this he turned away and strode on to the conservatory. 

“You are early!” he said to the two as he came up to them. 
He was a true Englishman in the way in which he usually began a 
conversation by stating a self-evident fact. 

“ Yes,” said Hermione a little demurely; “I wanted to superin- 
tend the things we are sending for the decoration of the church, and 
Virginia has been there already.” 

“Tt will be so lovely, Ringrove !” said Virginia, looking somewhat 
less ethereal in the morning light than she had done last night under 
the moonlight, but always with that far-away kind of look in her 
angel’s face which people have whose lives are more inward than 
outward, and whose best affections are not here. 

“Tt ought to be pretty with all that you are sending,” he said; 
“and with your taste for arranging,” smiling. 

“ You ought to come, Ringrove,” said Hermione. 

“Oh! you will!” added Virginia, turning to him and raising her 
eyes full to his. 

** Weekly services are not much in my way,” he answered with 
embarrassment. If Virginia should take it in hand to proselytize 
him, he felt that denial of her prayer would be the most difficult task 
ever set him by consistency and principle to learn. 

“Not yet, but they will be,” returned Virginia, still looking at 
him with her sweet, frank, pleading eyes. 

Had she been the most finished mistress of the art of seduction 
she could not have touched Ringrove more deeply than now by this 
loving care for his soul, this pleading with him for what she thought 
the better thing, though he neither agreed with her nor wished to 
follow her direction. Still, that she should desire to direct him was 
in itself happiness unspeakable to the man who was waiting with so 
much patience for the lighting of that little spark of love which gave 
no sign as yet of kindling. He made a greater effort over himself 
than she knew of not to yield on the spot. But, in love though 
he was, he had also some regard for that same consistency which 
manly men prize so highly; and he did not want to be quoted 
as one of the vicar’s adherents when heart and soul he went the 
other way. 

““We must learn things by degrees,” he said with a lover's 
instinctive hypocrisy. ‘ Meanwhile, what I have come for,” turning 
smiling to Hermione, “ is breakfast, if you will give me some. Mr. 
Fullerton asked me last night.” 
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“ He did not tell me—indeed, I have not seen him since dinner 
yesterday ; but I am glad to see you, Ringrove, as you know,” said 
Hermione graciously. 

She was naturally hospitable; and by reason of her husband’s 
studious habits, also not a little because of his objectionable opinions, 
had only too few opportunities of showing her liking for society. 

“You are always the pleasantest and sweetest hostess in the 
world !” cried Ringrove enthusiastically. He did a great deal of 
love-making to Virginia through her mother. 

She smiled and brightened even more than before, and she was 
her brightest self this morning. Ringrove had always been a great 
favourite with her, and until the new order of things in the parish she 
had given herself no little trouble about him and his affairs, and had 
done her best to warm her daughter towards him by the frankness of 
her own liking. 

“T think breakfast must be ready now, Virginia—do not you?” 
she said, turning to the girl whose eyes were roving over the stands, 
looking if there were not more and more stately plants that might be 
taken down to the church, for all that Jacob had vowed and pro- 
tested, half in tears, that he could not spare another stick or leaf, and 
that he had given too many already. 

“Oh, yes ; I am sure it is,” she answered, looking towards the 
house. 

She was not hungry nor thirsty nor wanting physical comfort 
in any way ; she was satisfied with things as they were, and could 
have gone all day without more nourishment than that which she 
drew from her excitement and devotion; but as breakfast was a 
fact that had to be accepted and got through, she was anxious to 
have it over that she might go down to the church again. And 
indeed so was Hermione. To both, the church, the vicar, and his 
sister were the whole for which they lived—all that made their 
happiness and their occupation. 

They were fairly fascinated; as were others in the place ; but 
if to Virginia it was true spiritual exaltation, wherein human love, 
strong as it was for Sister Agnes, counted only as the medium not 
the end, to Hermione it was somewhat different—though she honestly 
deceived herself and believed that to God was given all while to 
man was paid only the rightful tithe which the priest may justly 
claim. If men like Mr. Lascelles did not allow women to thus 
deceive themselves, when they do not more actively hoodwink and 
mislead, their power would not be what it is now. But sex when 
most ignored is oftentimes most potent; and the priest is no less the 
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man to his female devotees because he offers himself to them as 4 
saint. 

“Well! thete is the gong; let us go in,” said Hermione. “We 
have a hard day’s wotk before us, Virginia and I, and we must make 
haste.” 

“Good morning, my wife ; out s6 éatly {—and my Ladybird armed 
de cap en pied before breakfast!” cried Richard, holding out his 
hand to Ringrove. He met them all in the hall as he came from 
his study when the gong sounded. “What has called you out so 
early, my wife?” he asked pleasantly, taking her hand on his arm 
arid looking at het with laughing eyes. 

“T have been in the garden,” said Hermione. 

“So! that is good! You are looking as blooming as a flower in 
consequence,” he answered back with playful malice. Hermione’s 
indolent habits and late hours in the morning—never getting down 
to breakfast till half-past nine or ten—had always been a little source 
of half-loving half-earnest discussion between them; and Richard 
meant to remind as well as to compliment her. 

* T never saw Mrs. Fullerton look better,” put in Ringrove. 

“ Are you going to adopt my suggestion at last, wife?—and see 
the sun rise on occasions?” asked her husband. 

“I do not know about adopting your system,” she said smiling. 
“I have been into the garden to-day because obliged.” 

“Yes? why? What were you doing, dear?” 

“ Superintending the removal of the plants and flowers for the 
Harvest Festival to-morrow,” she answered, looking down into her 
plate. 

“‘What Harvest Festival?” he asked with surprise; and then, 
as Ringrove had done, he added: “ Whose and where?” 

“ At the church,” she answered, trying to speak with indifference. 

“And is that what you have been doing, Ladybird?” he asked 
of Virginia. 

“No, papa. I have been to matins—early morning prayers,” she 
added in answer to her father’s look of surprise. “ We are going 
down after breakfast to help in the decorations. To-morrow is our 
festival, and the church must be decorated to-day.” 

Both she and her mother had been told by their respective spi- 
ritual directors that no concealment was to be attempted with the 
husband and father concerning the part which they had taken in the 
autumn festival of the church. He was free to learn so much to-day 
of how things stood between them and the church to the destruction 
of which he had devoted himself ; in general, by their advice, he was 
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‘ef in total ignorance of their movements and feelings; lying by the 
‘suppression of the truth not counting as a sin where that truth might 
prove too weak for success in battle. 

“ But I thought that it was the people who had benefited whé 
gave their thanks,” said Richatd. “ Héw is it that we, who hold no 
land in our own hats, alid therefore have nothing to do with the 
harvest, should supply the thank-offerings ? ” 

“Tt is our duty. We are here to set an example,” said Hermione. 
“ And if others will not do as they ought, we must.” 

“ts not this vicarious?” he asked. 

“ You may call it what you like,” she answered, flushing ; “ but 
it is our duty.” 

“ Still, it sounds a little like a cheat—buying a substitute on the 
one side and supplying it on the other. No argument can make the 
Abbey fruit and flowets a true thank-offering from those who are 
assumed to britig their tribute because they have cause for rejoicing,” 
said Richard, with a smile, 

“It is gratitude to God and paying honour to the church, who- 
ever does it,” said Hermione a little stiffly. 

** And the second clause, my dear, is the dragon which eats up the 
first. Swtely you are not so far touched with superstition, wife, as to 
tmagive that it pleases the great First Cause, the Force which you 
‘oat God, to have a handful of fruits and flowers hung up in a place 
called a church because the sun has shone at a favourable moment 
for certain growths, and a few men have stacked a few measures of 
wheat in good condition! We are going back to fetishism at light- 
ning speed indeed if these degrading absurdities are to rule our 
minds and actions.” 

“ Richard ! how can you talk so wickedly? It makes my blood 
run cold to hear you!” cried Hermione with displeasure. 

“ Because I do not think that the Power which expresses itself by 
this great universe is to be mollified like an autocratic barbarian 
with offerings—pleased, like a child, with gifts? Keep to the sway 
‘of the church as your argument, if you will, I can understand only 
too well how the ‘clergy should téach these silly superstitions, and 
how weak and igniorant folk still believe in them; but do not bring 
them gravely forward here, where we have no need of subterfuge.” 

“I bring forward what I believe and am taught,” said Hermione. 

“You believe that your God is to be propitiated or thanked, 
or whatever you like to call it, by a few apples and pears, and a 
bunch or two of corn and hops? Hermione! my wife! what has 
Come to your reasoning facul ties?” said Richard. 
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“What it would be as well if it came to yours, Richard ; a little 
humility and a little faith,” she answered tartly. 

“Tf you are humble, dear, what is that which pretends to teach you?” 
he said. “A body of men declaring themselves infallible—the possessors 
of eternal and immutable truth, affirming an intimate acquaintance with 
the secret counsels of God, to use their own phraseology—and the 
mappers out of heaven and hell as if they had been over both with 
a measuring tape; and all quarrelling among themselves; and none of 
them knowing so much as we others of the world around them in 
which they live. Do you not see that you are being traded on 
through your very virtues? that your humility is the pabulum of 
their insolence? your faith bolsters up their presumptuous assertions, 
and makes their monstrous falsehoods possible ? ” 

“No! and I do not wish to sec anything so blasphemous,” said 
Hermione angrily. 

“T am sorry for it, wife ; there ought never to be the time when 
we do not wish to see the truth,” he answered gravely. 

Virginia leant forward and put her hand in her father’s. This 
was the first real dispute that her parents had ever had in her 
presence, and almost the first that they had ever had at all ; and 
though firm to her own view of right as Sister Agnes had taught 
her—had she not the little crucifix to tell her how to stand and where 
to go?—she was distressed all the same. 

“ Dear papa,” she said very quietly ; “‘is it not all in that very 
word? You think one thing true, and mamma the other, and— 
and——” she hesitated. 

“ And my little Ladybird’s cool hand comes in between as peace- 
maker ; is that it?” he answered smiling, half ashamed of the heat 
that had been stirred up in the talk, though he himself had been so 
far less excited, so far less angry than Hermione. “ But has the 
father no word to say that should be listened to, my lassie ?—no 
authority of guidance? Does this belong only to a stranger? And 
is he who loves best and sees most to be set aside as one having no 
voice in things?” 

“If you had not set yourself against the Bible and the Church 
as you have done, you would have been listened to, and things 
would have been different, Richard,” said Hermione. “ But what is 
to be done as things are? You believe in nothing at all except your 
horrid old bones and senseless bits of jelly; and your opinions are 
really too shocking for anyone to listen to—and before Ringrove 
and the child, too! I wonder how you can say such awful things, 
Richard! If I were in your place I should expect the roof to fall 
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down on me ! 
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“ No, dear ; that is just what you would not expect if you were 
in my place,” he said quietly. 

“If you were anything of a Christian—anything of a believer— 
and not such a fearful materialist as you are, I would obey you 
gladly in all things,” Hermione went on to say, not noticing her 
husband’s characteristic little disclaimer. “ But while you abuse the 
Church and the Bible as you do, and deny the very existence of a 
God, or the life after death, both Virginia and I must disobey you. 
We cannot help ourselves, and it is your fault, not ours!” 

“ And the religion which brings strife where there was peace— 
dissension where there was love—and all this hysterical and un- 
wholesome excitement where there was calmness, security, rest—that 
religion seems to you holy and true?” he asked, as much amazed at 
the fluency as he was at the openness of her opposition. It had 
never come to this point before. 

“ Christ said He came to send a sword,” said Hermione. 

“Are you going to draw it, wife, against me?” he asked, his 
eyes growing dark and tender. 

“You have drawn it yourself,” she answered, turning away her 
head, and in so low a voice that he did not hear what she said. 

“Come down to church, papa ; come with us to-day to help us 
with the decorations, and to-morrow to the service!” said Virginia 
by way of making peace. “ You and Ringrove both come!” 

Poor Ringrove, who had felt keenly the humiliation of this 
quarrel—for what else was it?—between the two people in whose 
perfect union he had believed as in the sun, and who had not known 
where to look nor what to do during the time that it had been going 
on, was so pleased, so relieved by this diversion made by Virginia, 
that he gave in at once—at least to the first part of her plan. 

“Yes,” he said in his cheerful, pleasant voice ; “I shall be very 
glad to go with you to-day, Virginia, and help you with the decora- 
tions.” 

“Good boy!” cried Hermione impulsively; while Virginia, 
smiling, radiant, and feeling sure now of this upright, honest, but 
unenlightened soul, looked up into his face with such gladness, 
such tenderness in her eyes, that Ringrove felt himself grow as it 
were dizzy, as if he somehow lost his balance. 

“‘ And you too, papa,” Virginia urged. 

He shook his head, smiling and calm, but grave, and as if not to 
be stirred even by her sweet prayers. 

“Yes, do, Richard!” said Hermione, turning to him with a total 
change of manner; all her anger gone, her rigidity melted into 
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tenderness, her coldness into yearning, her opposition into beseech- 
ing. ‘ You will make me happier than I have ever been in my life, 
darling, if you will only come with us to-day or to-morrow. Richard, 
dear, dear husband, do come with me, if only for this once and 
wever again—but for this once! Do, darling!” 

She left her place at the table and went over to him, taking one 
hand in hers while she laid her arm round his neck and bent down 
to look the better into his face. Not once since Mr. Lascelles had 
come into the parish, nor for long before, had she looked like this ; 
not once turned back so thoroughly to the tender lovingness of the 
old, old days. 

“ My wife,” he said fondly, “for your dear heart I would do much— 
you know that too well for me to need to say so—but do not ask 
this. You would not have me a hypocrite? Even to give you 
pleasure, Hermione, would you have me false to myself ?” 

“No, no; not a hypocrite,” she said. ‘‘ But come with me to the 
church to-day or to-morrow.” 

“TI could not unless I were a hypocrite,” he said. 

“You will not do this little thing for me, Richard? Yes, I am 
sure you will! Husband darling, do come !” 

“ Do not ask me, wife ; do not look at me like that. Those dear 
eyes that have been my happiness, my very life—do not look that 
prayer through them! Ask me for anything else, my darling, but 
not for this one thing in which my self-respect is bound up—my 
loyalty to my flag, my loyalty to truth.” 

“ But what a truth!” she said. “And I ask so little of you!” 
she went on hurriedly ; “only to help us to-day. We have the 
service to-morrow. All I want is that you should come with Virginia 
and me now, just to see the decorations ; only to see them, Richard. 
You need not stay; but come with us! You see Ringrove is coming.” 

*Ringrove acts according to his conscience, so must I accord- 
ing to mine,” he answered gently. 

“If I could but induce you to come!” she said again, tears 
starting to her eyes. She raised the hand in hers to her lips and kissed 
it passionately. “ Come with me, Richard!” she cried again ; “ come 
with me to church! Oh, if you would only yield !” 

Neither he nor she herself knew what dim unspoken fear, what 
dumb thought inspired the passion, the fever, the yearning with which 
she spoke. It was all so much the more pain to the heart of the man 
who loved her, but who had cast his conscience and self-respect on 
the other side. He had to choose between the two—between Her- 
mione and the truth, love or manhood. 
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“ Blessed, good Hermione!” he said, taking her to him; “I 
would that you had asked me what I could do! This is not possible, 
my life ; anything but this.” 

She turned away with a sob, let his hand fall out of hers, and drew 
herself from his arms. Then, swift as lightning, her mood changed. 
She looked back at him over her shoulder. 

“‘ Never forget,” she said in a strange voice, “that I once prayed 
you, Richard, to be with me in my new life. Whatever happens, 
never forget this.” 

She went back to her place, and a silence, frozen and dead, fell 
over them all. Ringrove was the first to break it. 

“T will do duty for you,” he said to Richard awkwardly. “I 
wiil go to the church as your representative.” 

“Thank you,” said Richard abstractedly ; “ take care of my dear 
ones, and don’t let Virginia over-exert herself. My wife will take 
care of herself for my sake,” he said, looking at her tenderly. 
Hermione did not answer, save to say to Virginia hurriedly :— 

“ Come, my dear, it is time for us to be going.” 

“Oh, papa, how I wish you had!” said Virginia, her eyes wet 
with tears because of his obduracy, as she went up to him to wish 
him good-bye ; while Hermione left the room without speaking to 
or looking at him ; not flouncing, not tragic, nothing but simply cold, 
and as if a death had fallen between them. 

When she came down she was flushed and excited, and with a 
certain reckless kind of air and manner that even the servants noticed 
as unlike herself. She kept so far terms with appearances as to nod 
a careless good-bye to her husband, who was standing in the hall 
waiting to put her into the carriage, but she did not look at him; 
she was buttoning her gloves. Her heart was sore against him, 
feeling as she did that she had asked him to help her in a moment 
of peril, to shield her against herself, and that he had refused. Now 
she might go headlong where and how she would. She was free from 
blame ; and on his head be it. But nothing of all this was clear to 
Richard ; nothing indeed was clear anyhow as he sat by the table 
in his study, his head resting on his hand ; neither reading nor 
noting, neither examining nor testing; too much disturbed tor 
philosophy to help him, too much at sea for science to enlighten 
him. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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CLUES AND TRACES IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 









N the exercise of his scientific attainments, there is one aspect in 

which the naturalist of to-day bears a certain likeness to the 
detective officer. The latter is perpetually endeavouring to “strike 
the trail” of the offender through his dexterity in the discovery of 
clues to the movements of the pursued, and attains his end most 
surely and speedily when the traces he has selected are of trustworthy 
kind. The naturalist, on his part, has frequently to follow the history 
of an animal or plant, or it may be that of a single organ or part in 
either, through a literal maze of difficulties and possibilities. His 
search after the relationship of an animal may be fraught with as 
great difficulty as that which attends the discovery of a “missing 
heir” or lost relative in actual life; and his success in his mission 
is found to depend, as does that of the detective’s work, simply on 
the excellence and trustworthiness of the clues he possesses, and on 
the judicious use to which he puts his ‘‘ information received.” It 
cannot be denied, however, that modern aspects of science and 
present-day tendencies in research have largely increased the resem- 
blance between the enforced duties of the criminal investigator and the 
self-imposed task of the biologist. When, formerly, the order of 
nature was regarded as being of unaltering kind and of stable consti- 
tution, naturalists regarded animals and plants simply as they existed. 
There was of old no looking into the questions of biology in the light 
of “what might have been,” because the day was not yet when 
change and evolution were regarded as representing the true order 
of the world. When, however, the idea that the universe both of 
living and non-living matter had an ordered past dawned upon the 
minds of scientists, the necessity for tracing that past was forced 
upon them as a bounden duty. With no written history to guide 
them, the scientific searchers were forced to read the “sermons in 
stones” which Nature had delivered ages ago. Without clear and 
unmistaken records to point the way, they had to seek for clues and 
traces to nature’s meaning in the structure and development of 
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animals and plants; and, as frequently happens in commonplace 
history, the earnest searcher often found a helping hand where he 
least thought it might appear, and frequently discovered an important 
clue in a circumstance or object of the most unlikely kind. 

Readers whose tastes are not materially scientific have doubtless 
heard much of “ missing links” of nature, especially in connection 
with the gaps which exist between the human territory and ape- 
land. Indeed, the phrase has come to be understood as applying 
almost entirely and specifically to the absence of connecting forms 
between man and the apes—forms for which, in one sense, no necessity 
exists, inasmuch as Mr. Darwin’s theory does not demand that the 
gorilla or any of his compeers should be directly connected with man. 
The gorilla with his nearest relation lives, so to speak, at the top of 
his own branch in the great tree of life, whilst man exists at the top 
of another higher and entirely different bough. The connection 
between the human and lower types is made theoretically to exist at 
some lower part of the stem when, from a common ancestor, the 
human and ape types took divergent roads and ways towards the 
ranks of nature’s aristocracy. But although in some cases the need 
for “ missing links” is seen, even theoretically, to be non-existent, or 
at least of a widely different nature from that supposed by the popular 
mind, there are yet cases in which that need is very apparent, and 
wherein, through the persistent tracing of the clues nature has 
afforded, the past history of more than one race of animals and plants 
has been made plain and apparent. Of such clues—which are really 
mere traces, and nothing more—there are no better examples than 
the curious fragments of structures found in many animals and plants, 
and named “rudimentary organs.” An animal or plant is thus found 
to possess a mere trace of an organ or part which, so far as the highest 
exercise of human judgment may decide, is of not the slightest utility 
to the being. It is invariable in its presence, and as fixed in its 
uselessness. It bears no relation to the existing life or wants of the 
animal, but may in some cases—as, for example, in a certain 
little rudimentary pocket in man’s digestive system, serving as an 
inconvenient receptacle for plum-stones and like foreign bodies—prove 
a source of absolute disadvantage or even danger. On what theory 
can the presence of such organs and parts be accounted for? is a 
question of extremely natural kind. The replies at the command of 
intelligent humanity are but two. Either the animal was created with 
the useless appendage in question—a supposition which includes the 
idea that Nature, after all, is somewhat of a bungler, and that nothing 
further or more comprehensible than the fiat “it is so,” can be said on 
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the subject. Or, secondly, we may elect to explain the puzzle, by the 

assertion that the “rudimentary organ ” of the existing animal represents 

a part once fully developed in that animal’s remote ancestors, but now 
Dwindled to the shortest span. 


The rudimentary organ or appendage is represented in the animal 
‘of to-day as a legitimate heritage derived from its ancestor. It is, in 
short, a family feature, to which the animal is the “ rightful heir,” but 
which has fallen through the operation of natural laws and conditions 
into disuse and desuetude, and has accordingly suffered with the career 
of living nature “‘ down the ringing grooves of change.” Necessarily, 
this second and rational explanation of the rudimentary appendages of 
animals and plants is founded on the supposition that Nature and 
Nature’s creatures are continually undergoing alterations, and that 
they have been modified in the past, as they will be in all time to 
come. The explanation thus afforded of the nature and origin of these 
disused parts is endorsed by the fuller knowledge of their history ; 
whilst, from a study apparently of insignificant interest, may be shown 
how certain of our living neighbours, along with ourselves, have, from 
lower states, and from the dawning epochs of the world, literally 
taken their place “in the foremost files of time.” 

As most persons who have attentively looked at any common 
plant can tell, four parts are included in a perfect flower. These parts 


or sets of organs, as seen in the Wallflower, consist (Fig. 1) firstly, of an 
outer covering coloured green, and named the “ calyx ” (ca). Then 
comes the blossom or flower itself, forming the “corolla” (co). Inside 
the corolla we find certain stalked organs, each bearing a little head or 
“anther,” filled with a yellow dust, the “ pollen.” These organs are 
the “stamens” (s¢). Lastly, in the centre of the flower, we note the 
** pistil” (f), or organ devoted to the production of “ovules.” The 
latter, when duly fertilised by being brought into contact with the 
“pollen” of the stamens, become “ seeds,” and are capable of growing 
up, when planted, into new plants. Now, the botanist will inform us 
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that it is a matter of common experience to find some individual plants 
of a species with well-developed petals or blossoms, and other indi- 
viduals of the same species with petals in a rudimentary condition, 
thus proving that the production of imperfect parts in flowers occur 
as an ordinary event under our own eyes, and under the common 
conditions of plant life. ‘The natural order of plants to which Snap- 
dragon belongs presents a peculiarity, inasmuch as in most of its 
members one of the five stamens is abortive or rudimentary. It 
should be borne in mind that the botanist possesses a highly interest- 
ing and exact method of ascertaining how many parts or organs should 
be represented in plants. He places his reliance in this respect on the 
working of what may be called the “law of symmetry.” The operation 
of this law, which may be said to be founded on wide experience, 
tends to produce a correspondence in numbers between the parts in 
the four sets of organs of which we have just noted a flower to be 
composed. ‘Thus, when we count five parts in the green calyx of a 
plant, we expect to find five blossoms or petals in its corolla; five 
stamens (or some multiple of five), and five parts (or some multiple 
of that number) in the pistil. Where there appears to be a lack of this 
numerical correspondence, the botanist concludes that some violation 
of the law of symmetry has taken place, and that some parts or organs 
which should normally have been developed have been altered or 
suppressed. His reasoning, in fact, proceeds on the plain basis of first 
establishing, through experience, the normal number and condition of 
parts in the flower of any given order of plants, and of thereafter 
accounting by suppression or non-development for the absence of 
parts he expected to have been represented. 

Now, in the Snapdragon tribe, we find, as a general rule, five parts 
in the calyx, five petals in the corolla, but only four stamens. Such 
a condition of matters is well seen in the flower of Frog’s-mouth 
(Antirrhinum), where we find four stamens, two being long and two 
short (Fig. 2, A s' s*), as the comple- 
ment of the flower. We account 
for the absence of a fifth stamen 
by saying it is abortive. But a 
natural reflection arises at this point, 
in the form of the query, Have7we 
any means of ascertaining if our 
expectation that a fifth stamen 
should be developed is rational and 
well founded? May not the plant, 
in other words,*have' been‘ created 
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so?” Fortunately for science, Nature gives usa clue to the dis. 
covery of the truth in this as in many other cases. In one genus 
of these plants (Scrophudaria), we find a rudiment of a fifth stamen 
(Fig. 2, B s), and in Snapdragon itself this fifth stamen becomes 
occasionally fully developed ; whilst another plant of the order 
(Mullein) possesses five stamens as its constant provision. Unless, 
therefore, we are to maintain that nature is capricious beyond our 
utmost belief, we are rationally bound to believe that the rudimentary 
fifth stamen of Scrophularia, and the absent fifth stamen of other 
plants of its order, present us with an example of modification and 
suppression respectively. The now rudimentary stamen is the repre- 
sentative of an organ once perfect and fully developed in these 
flowers, and which is perpetuated by the natural law of inheritance 
until conditions, to be hereafter noticed, shall have caused it to entirely 
disappear. The case for the natural modification, and that against 
the imperfect creation of such flowers, is proved by an ingenious ex- 
periment of Kolreuter’s, upon plants which have the stamens and 
pistils situated in different plants, instead of being contained in the 
same flower, as is ordinarily the case. Some staminate or stamen- 
possessing flowers had the merest rudiment of the pistil developed, 
whilst another set had a well-developed pistil. When these two 
species were “crossed” in their cultivation, the “hybrids” or mule 
progeny thus produced evinced a marked increase in the development 
of the abortive organ. This experiment not only proved that, under 
certain conditions, the rudimentary pistil could be improved and 
bettered, but also the identity of the two pistils, and the high pro- 
bability that the abortive organ in the one flower was simply the 
degraded representative of the well-developed part of the other. 

As a final example of the manner in which we receive clues 
towards the explanation of the modifications of flowers, the case of 
the Wallflower is somewhat interesting. This plant and its neigh- 
bours possess the parts of the flower in fours. (Fig. 1, a.) There are 
four sepals and four petals, whilst six stamens (Fig. 1, B) are de- 
veloped ; the pistil possessing only two parts. Here the law of 
symmetry would lead us to expect either four stamens or eight— 
the latter number being a multiple of four. The clue to this modifi- 
cation is found in the arrangement of the stamens. We find that 
four of the Wallflower’s stamens are long (Fig. B, st 1), whilst two 
(st 2) are short. The four stamens form a regular inner series or 
circle, the two short stamens being placed, in a somewhat solitary 
fashion, outside the others. This condition of matters clearly points 
to the suppression of two of an originally complete outer row of four 
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stamens, and we receive a clue as to the probability of this view by 
finding that in some other flowers of the Wallflower’s group the 
stamens may be numerous. It is hardly within the scope of the 
present article to say anything regarding the causes of the conditions 
or of the agencies through which the modifications of plants are 
wrought out. Suffice it to remark, that the “ law of use and disuse ” 
of organs explains the majority of such cases, by asserting that organs 
become degraded when they are no ionger found to be useful to the 
economy of their possessors. The degradation of a part is to be 
looked upon as subservient to the welfare of the animal or plant as a 
whole, and thus comes to be related to the great law of adaptation in 
nature which practically ordains that 


Whatever is, is right. 


The animal world presents us, however, with more obvious and 
better marked examples of rudimentary organs than are exhibited by 
the modifications of flowers—conspicuous as many of these latter 
instances undoubtedly are. Turning our attention first to lower life, 
we find amongst insects some notable and instructive illustrations of 
abortive organs, and also of the ways and means through which the 
rudimentary conditions have been attained. In the beetle-order, the 
natural or common condition of the wings—which in insects typically 
number four—is that whereby the first pair becomes converted into 
hardened wing-cases, beneath which the hinder and useful wings are 
concealed when at rest. Now, in some species of beetles, we may 
meet with certain individuals with normally developed wings ; whilst 
in other individuals of the species we find the wings to be represented 
by the merest rudiments, which lie concealed beneath wing-cases, the 
latter being actually firmly and permanently united together. Insuch 
a case the modification has been extreme, but there can be no doubt 
that the ancestors of the beetles with modified wings possessed fully 
developed appendages ; otherwise we must regard the order of nature 
as being one long string of strange and incoherent paradoxes. Mr. 
Darwin has given us some instructive hints regarding the modification 
of beetles’ wings and feet in his remarks on the effects of the use and 
disuse of parts in the animal economy. Kirby, the famous authority 
on entomology, long ago noted the fact that, in the males of many 
of the dung-beetles, the front feet were habitually broken off. Mr. 
Darwin confirms the observation of Kirby, and further says that in one 
species (Onites apelles) the feet “are so habitually lost, that the insect 
has been described as not having them.” In the Sacred Beetle 
(Ateuchus) of the Egyptians, the tarsi are not developed at all, Mr, 
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Darwin remarks that necessarily we cannot, as yet, lay over-much 
stress upon the transmission of accidental mutilations from parent to 
progeny, although, indeed, there is nothing improbable in the supposi- 
tion; and moreover, Brown-Séquard noted that, in the young of 
guinea-pigs which had been operated upon, the mutilations were 
reproduced. Epilepsy, artificially produced in these latter animals, is 
inherited by their progeny. ‘“ Hence,” says Darwin, “it will perhaps 
be safest to look at the entire absence of the anterior tarsi (or feet) in 
Ateuchus, and their rudimentary condition in some other genera, not 
as cases of inherited mutilations, but as due to the effects of long-con- 
tinued disuse ; for as many dung-feeding beetles are generally found 
with their tarsi lost, this must happen in early life; therefore the tarsi 
cannot be of much importance, or be much used by these insects.” 
The beetles of Madeira present us with a remarkable state of 
matters, which very typically illustrates how rudimentary wings may 
have been produced in insects. ‘Two hundred beetles, out of over 
500 species known to inhabit Madeira, are “ so far deficient in wings 
that they cannot fly.” Of twenty-nine genera confined to the island, 
twenty-three genera include species wholly unable to wing their way 
through the air. Now, beetles are frequently observed to perish when 
blown out to sea; and the beetles of Madeira lie concealed until the 
storm ceases. ‘The proportion of wingless beetles is said by Mr. Wollas- 
ton to be “larger in the exposed Desertas than in Madeira itself;” whilst 
most notable is the fact that several extensive groups of beetles which 
are numerous elsewhere, which fly well, and which “ absolutely require 
the use of their wings,” are almost entirely absent from Madeira. 
How may the absence of wings in the Madeiran beetles be accounted 
for? Let Mr. Darwin reply: “Several considerations make me 
believe that the wingless condition of so many Madeira beetles is 
mainly due to the action of natural selection, combined probably 
with disuse. For during many successive generations each individual 
beetle which flew least, either from its wings having been ever so 
little less perfectly developed, or from indolent habit, will have had 
the best chance of surviving from not being blown out to sea; and 
on the other hand those beetles which most readily took to flight 
would oftenest have been blown to sea, and thus destroyed.” An 
instinct of laziness, so to speak, alone or aided by a shortness of 
wing, developed stay-at-home habits; and such habits would 
necessarily tend towards the survival and increase of wingless forms. 
Other Madeiran insects—such as butterflies, moths, and flower- 
feeding beetles—have well-developed wings, or possess wings 
relatively larger than they exhibit elsewhere. This observation, 
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remarks Mr. Darwin, is quite in consistency with the theory of the 
law of natural selection which favours the survival of the fittést. 
“ For when a new insect first arrived on the island, the tendency of 
natural selection to enlarge or to reduce the wings would depend on 
whether a greater number of individuals were saved by successfully 
battling with the winds, or by giving up the attempt, and rarely or 
never flying.” 

Amongst animals of higher rank in the scale than insects, the 
presence of rudimentary organs is frequently to be demonstrated. 
What explanation, other than that of degradation and decay owing 
to disuse, can be offered of the case of the crabs from the Kentucky 
Cave? Crabs possess compound eyes borne at the extremities of 
highly movable stalks, these stalks in the Sentinel Crab (Fig. 3) being 
extremely elongated. In 
some of the Mammoth 
Cave crabs, the stalk re- 
mains but the eye has com- 
pletely disappeared. As 
the eyes in such a case 
could in no sense disappear 
from any reason connected 
with injury to the animal, 
we are absolutely without any reason for their absence other than 
that of disuse. Professor Silliman captured a Cave rat which, despite 
its blindness, has large lustrous eyes. After an exposure for about a 
month to carefully regulated light, the animal began to exercise a 
feeble sense of sight. Here the modification or darkness has 
simply affected the function of the eye ; in due time the effects of 
disuse would certainly alter and 
render abortive the entire organ 
of sight. 

The possession of flying 
powers is so notable a cha- 
racteristic of the class of birds, 
that any exception to this rule, 
and the want of aerial habits, 
may be rightly regarded as pre- 
senting us with a highly ano- 
malous state of matters. Yet 
instances of rudimentary wings in birds are far from uncommon; 
and several groups are, in fact, more notable on account of the 
absence of powers of flight than for any other structural features, 
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The ostrich, for instance, represents a bird the wings of which are 

mere apologies for organs of flight, and which are used, as everyone 

knows, simply as aerial paddles. The curious Afpferyx or Kiwi- 

Kiwi (Fig. 4) of New Zealand, a near relative of the ostriches 

and running-birds in general, represents a still more degraded con- 

dition of the organs of flight, for the wing is reduced in size to 

an extraordinary degree, and exists in a highly abortive condition ; 

whilst only one complete finger is represented in the hand—other 

birds, as a rule, possessing three modified fingers. The logger- 

headed duck of South America has wings so reduced that it can 

but “flap along the surface of the water,” a condition of matters 

closely imitated amongst ourselves by the Aylesbury duck—although, 

indeed, the young ducks are able to fly. The wing of the Penguin 

(Fig. 5) is a mere — appendage utterly useless for flight, but 

useful as a veritable fin, 

enabling it to swim under 

water with great facility ; 

and of the Auk’s wing the 

same remark holds good. 

In the birds, then, there is 

ample evidence of deterio- 

" ration of organs in the 

he Fe eee rudimentary nature of the 

7 srt Le ~ wings of many species. 

- How these conditions have 

whe _ ; 3 been brought about is not 

: difficult to explain in most 

3 xs ——- _—siinstances. In New Zea- 

SS -_ land, where we find a sin- 

FIG. 5. gular absence of quadru- 

peds, wingless birds—many being extinct—of which the Apteryx is 

a good example, take the place of the four-footed population. In 

view of an immunity from the attack of other animals, the ground- 

feeding habits of these birds would become more and more strongly 

settled as their special way of life ; and in the pursuit of such habits, 

the wings, seldom used for flight, would degenerate as time passed. 

The later advent of man, in turn, has exterminated certain races of 

the wingless birds—such as the Dodo (Fig. 6) and Solitaire (Fig. 7) 

in Mauritius and Rodriguez—whilst the wingless and giant Dinornis 

of New Zealand, and its contemporaries, have probably been hunted 

to the death of their species by their human co-tenants of these 
strange lands. 
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The ascent to the quadrupeds brings in review before us still 
more striking illustrations of the apparently incomplete rendering of 
the structures of animal life. No better instance of the “ rudimen- 
tary organs” of the naturalist can be found than in the group of the 
whales, and more especially in the species from which we obtain the 
commercial whalebone and oil—the Greenland or Right Whale. 
This whale possesses no teeth in its adult state, but before birth 
teeth are found in the gum. These teeth, however, are gradually 
absorbed, and utterly disappear from the jaws, the adult whale 
possessing, as is well known, a great double fringe of whalebone 
plates depending from the palate. The same remark holds good ot 
the unborn young of ruminants, or animals which “chew the 
cud ;” these animals in their adult state possessing no front teeth in 
the upper jaw, but in their immature condition developing these 


organs—which, by the way, never cut the gum—only to lose them by 
a natural process of absorption. Now, here there can be no question 
of use ; and certainly no adequate explanation of their occurrence 
exists, save that which regards these foetal teeth as the remnants of 
structures once well developed in the ancestors of the whalebone 
whales and ruminants. ‘To this supposition the evidence—avowedly 
incomplete—obtained from geology gives no contradiction, even if it 
does not by any means supply the “missing links” in an adequate 
fashion. We do know that amongst the oldest of the great 
leviathans of the past was the Zeuglodon, which had teeth de- 
veloped much in excess of anything we find represented in the 
dental arrangements of the whales of to-day—a creature this, of 
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which, as regards its teeth at least, modern whales are but shadowy 
reproductions. Whilst under the shelter of great authority, we may 
declare this ancestor of the whale to have been intermediate in nature 
between the seals and whales, or between the whales and their 
neighbours the Manatees or Sea Cows and Dugongs. In either case, 
the intermediate character of the animal argues in favour of its 
having been the likely parent of a race dentally degraded in these 
latter days. 

There is little need to specialise further instances of the occurrence 
of rudimentary organs in the higher animals, save to remark that not 
the least interesting feature of such cases is contained in the fact that 
the milk-glands of male animals amongst quadrupeds—organs which 
exist in a rudimentary condition—have been known to become func- 
tionally active and to secrete milk; this peculiarity having been known 
to occur even in the human subject. Amongst the higher quadrupeds, 
however, there yet remains for extended notice one special instance 
of the occurrence of “ rudimentary organs,” wherein, not merely is 
the nature of the parts thoroughly determined, but the stages of their 
degradation can be clearly traced through the remarkable and fortu- 
nate discovery of the “ missing links.”. Moreover, the case in point, 
that of the horse, so clearly illustrates what is meant by progressive 
development or evolution of a species of animals, that it is highly in- 
structive, even if regarded from the latter point of view. 

When we look at the skeleton of a horse’s fore- 
limb, we are able, without much or any previous 
acquaintance with the facts of comparative anatomy, 
to see that it is modelled upon a type similar to 
that of the arm of man. Were we further to compare 
the wing of the bird, the paddle of the whale, the 
fore-limb of the bat, and the fore-leg of a lizard, 
with the equine limb, we should find the same fun- 
damental type of structure to be represented in all. 
Thus we find in the arm of man (Fig. 8)—to select 
the most familiar example from the series just men- 
tioned—a single bone, the Aumerus (*), forming the 
upper arm: two bones (7adius (') and udna (°)) con- 
stituting the fore-arm: eight small bones forming 
the wrist (ca7pus) : five bones—one for each finger— 

forming the palm or metacarpus : and five fingers, each composed of 
three small bones, named phalanges, with the exception of the thumb, 
in which, by a mere inspection of that digit, we may satisfy ourselves 
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only two joints exist. In the wing of the bird (Fig.9) we — similarly an 
upper-arm bone or Awmerus, two bones (ra- 
dius and ulna) in the fore-arm : a wrist (4): a 
thumb (g),and twofingers(c/e @). Now, turn- 
ing to the fore-limb of a horse (Fig. 1o)—the 
hind limb being essentially similar, in its gene- 
ral conformation, and corresponding as closely 
with man’s lower 
limb—we find its 
conformation to 
correspond in a 
remarkable fashion 
to that of man’s 
arm. First, there is 
the Aumerus (h), a 
bone of the horse’s 
upper arm, concealed, however, beneath 
the skin and 
muscles, and 
being, _ there- 
fore, inconspi- 
cuous in the 
living animal. 
The horse’s 
fore-arm, like 
that of man, 
contains two 
bones — radius 
(r) and wna 
(uv), it is true ; 
but the «na 
has _ degene- 
rated in a marked degree, and exists as a 
mere strip of bone which is tolerably dis- 
tinct at its upper end, but unites with 
and merges into the other bone, the well- 
developed radius. The wrist (w) of the 
horse naturally succeeds its fore-arm, but 
from the fact of the upper arm being con- 
cealed beneath the skin and muscles, the 
wrist is commonly mistaken for the horse’s 
knee. Thus, when a horse chips its “ knee,” it, in reality, suffers a 
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contusion of its wrist. Man possesses eight bones in his wrist, the horse 
has only seven, but the equine wrist is readily recognisable as cor- 
responding with the similar region in man. The greatest difference 
between the human limb and that of the horse is found in the regions 
which succeed the wrist, and which constitute the palm and hand. 
Man has five palm-bones: the horse has apparently but one long bone, 
the “cannon bone” (m'), in place of the five. Now, to which 
of man’s palm-bones does this “cannon bone” correspond? The 
anatomist replies, “To that supporting the third or middle finger ;” 
and attached to this single great palm-bone the horse has three joints 
or “ phalanges” (1, 2, 3) composing his third finger. These joints 
are well known in ordinary life as the “ pastern,” “coronary,” and 
“coffin bones :” and the last bears the greatly-developed nail we call 
the “ hoof.” 

Thus the horse walks upon a single finger or digit—the third ; 
and it behoves us to ask what has become of the remaining five—the 
highest number of fingers and toes found in mammals or quadru- 
peds? We find that, with the exception of other two—the second 
and fourth fingers—the horse’s digits have completely disappeared. 
The second and fourth fingers have left mere traces, it is true, but it 
is exactly these rudimentary fingers which serve as the chief clues to 
the whole history of the equine race. On each side of the single 
palm-bone of the horse’s great finger, we see two thin strips of 
bone (one of which is represented at m? Fig. 10), which veterinary 
surgeons familiarly term “splint-bones.” (See also Fig. 12a,@.) But 
these “splints” bear no finger-bones, and the condition of the 
horse’s “hand,” or fore-foot, is therefore seen to be of most note- 
worthy and curious conformation. It may, indeed, sometimes happen 
that the small pieces of gristle or cartilage may be found at the base 
of the splint-bones, and comparative anatomists incline to regard 
these gristly pieces as the representatives of the first and fifth fingers. 
But the ordinary condition of the horse’s hand may be summed up 
by saying that the animal walks on one well-developed finger—the 
third—and possesses the rudiments, in the form of the “ splint-bones,” 
of other two fingers, the second and fourth. These latter, it need 
hardly be added, are completely concealed beneath the skin and 
other tissues of the limb. In the hind limb of the horse (Fig. 11), a 
similar modification is observed. The thigh bone (f¢) and knee- 
cap (f) are readily observed. There is but one toe—the third 
(', ®, 3}—-supported by a single cannon bone (mf'); and there are 
likewise two splint-bone (one depicted at m*), representing the rudi- 
ments of the second and fourth toes. The horse’s heel, like his wrist, 
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appears out of place, and is popularly named his “hock.” The shin- 
bone (¢) is the chief bone of the leg, and has united to it the other 
bone (7), succeeding the thigh, named the fibula, and which is seen 
in man’s leg, and in that of quadrupeds at large. 

To the eyes even ofan unscientific observer, who sees the skeleton 
of a horse placed in a museum, in contrast with the bony frames of 
other and nearly related animals, the equine type is admittedly a 
very peculiar and much modified one. In place of five toes we find 
but one ; and in the matter of its teeth, as well as in other features of 
its frame, the horse may be said to present us with an animal form 
which appears as a literal example of Salanio’s remark, that 

Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time. 

A person of a thoroughly sceptical turn of mind might possibly 
demand to know the exact reasons for the assumption that the splint- 
bones of the horse are in reality the rudiments of the fingers we have 
represented them to be, and might further demand proof positive of 
their nature. Fortunately, geology and the science of fossils together 
come to our aid, with as brilliant a demonstration of the steps and 
stages of the degradation of the horse’s fingers as the most sanguine 
evolutionist could hope to see. From Mother Earth, whose kindly 
shelter has sufficed to preserve for us the remains of so many of the 
forms of the past, we obtain the means for constructing a genealogical 
tree of the equine race, by methods of certain kind, and through the 
exhibition of fossils, each bearing an impress of its history, which, to 
use Cuvier’s expression, “ is a surer mark than all those of Zadig.” 

Our theoretical journey backwards into the ages begins with 
the Recent or last-formed deposits—those which lie nearest the 
outer surface of our earth, The Recent or Quaternary period 
forms a division of the Tertiary period, that is, the latest of the 
three great epochs into which, for purposes of classifying fossil 
forms by their relative ages, the geologist divides the rock-for- 
mations. ‘The Tertiary rocks, commencing the list, with the last- 
formed or uppermost strata, begin with the Quaternary or Recent 
deposits ; next in order succeed the older Pliocene rocks ; then 
come the Miocene formations, and lastly succeed the Eocene 
rocks. These last are the oldest of the Tertiary period, and lie in 
natural order upon the Cretaceous or Chalk Rocks, which them- 
selves belong to an entirely different and anterior (Mesozoic) period 
in the history of our globe. The first fossil—that is, the last- 
deceased—horses we meet with, are found in the Quaternary and 
Pliocene, or the last-formed deposits of the Tertiary system. Between 
these earlier Pliocene horses and our own Equida, there are no 
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material differences ; and the limbs of these forms may therefore be 
diagrammatised as depicted in Fig. 12, a A': the cannon bone in 
all of these figures being marked a ; the splint-bones dd’; the “ pastern ” 
and “ coronary” bone 4, ¢, and the “coffin-bone ” f 

But near the beginning of the Pliocene formations of the Old 
World, and in the oldest of the Miocene rocks which lie below 
them, we find a member of the horse-family, which differs in certain 
important respects from the horses of the Recent period, and from 
those of to-day. ‘The fossil horses alluded to are found not merely 
in Europe, but in the Sewalik Hills in India, and they must there- 
fore have possessed a very wide range of distribution. When first 
discovered, M. de Christol called this species of horse Hipparion, a 


name which has been still retained for it, amidst that constant 
alteration in zoological nomenclature which is the labour of the 
foolish and the sadness of the wise amongst us. What are the chief 
peculiarities of Hipparion? Briefly stated, in the larger develop- 
ment of the “splint-bones” (Fig. 12, cc'), which, according to 
Owen, must have “dangled by the side of the large and functional 
hoof (or third toe) like the pair of spurious hoofs behind these 
forming the cloven foot in the ox.” This conformation, continues 
Owen, “would cause the foot of the Hipparion to sink less deep into 
swampy soil, and be more easily withdrawn than the more simplified 
horse’s foot.” Furthermore, the ulna or bone of the fore-arm, deficient 
in the horse of to-day, is tolerably well developed in Hipparion. 
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Backwards in time, and in the older Miocene formations of 
Europe, another fossil horse was disentombed, and was duly de- 
scribed under the name of Anchitherium. This latter horse possesses 
a completely developed ulna in the fore-arm, and fibula in the leg; 
but its chief point of interest lies in the fact that each foot possessed 
three fully-developed toes (Fig. 12, p D! d, d, c) which apparently 
must have touched the ground in walking. Already, our splint-bones 
are seen to better their condition as we pass backwards through the 
ages, and to appear as the natural supports of well-developed second 
and fourth toes. Here the geological history of the horse in the 
Old World may be said practically to end. Modern history assures 
us that the first horses which peopled the new world, and whose 
descendants roam over American prairies as the famed mustangs, 
were imported by the Spaniards at the period of the Mexican 
Conquest. Geology has a more curious tale to relate of the New 
World horses and their history, and gives them an antiquity 
compared with which the events of man’s primitive history in either 
world are but as yesterday. Recent researches amongst the rock 
formations of Western America, in particular, have shown us that it 
is to the New World we must look for a perfect pedigree of the horse. 
For, beginning with the horse of to-day with its splint-bones, we are 
carried gradually backwards in time to the Pliocene horse of the new 
world named /%iohippus (B B')—a form not differing materially from 
the living horse, but serving in a very graduated fashion to introduce 
us to the older Protohippus, the New World representative of our own 
fossil Hipparion (cc'), and in some respects a more typical three- 
toed horse than the latter. Our own Anchitherium (p pD') corre- 
sponds to the next specimen of the new world—JA“iohippus by name ; 
and Miohippus evinces a still more important modification in that it 
possesses a rudiment of the fifth or little finger in addition to the 
second, third, and fourth digits with which the fore-feet are pro- 
vided. 

The American horses now continue the history of the race in 
time past without aid or representative from the Eastern Hemisphere, 
in so far, at least, as the latest research has shown. To Miohippus 
succeeds the A/esohippus (x. &') from the American Miocene, which 
has three well-developed toes, and in addition shows the rudiment of 
the little finger (r ¢) of the fore-feet (seen also in Miohippus, D ¢) in 
an enlarged condition. Passing to the Eocene formations, the oldest 
series of the Tertiary rocks, we meet with the next step in the form 
of the Orohippus (F F'), in which the little finger (e) appears as a 
veritable member of the hand, the hind feet still possessing three 
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well-developed toes only: whilst, consistently with the development 
of the toes, the ulna of the fore-arm and fibula of the leg appear as 
bones of legitimate size, and present a striking contrast to their 
rudiments in the horse of to-day. The last discovered horse is from 
the oldest of the Eocene beds; it has been appropriately named 
Eohippus, and presents us with four complete toes (2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
and sth) on the fore-feet, and a rudiment of the first toe as well; 
with a trace of the fifth toe of the hind-feet—this last member 
being, as we have seen, unrepresented in any of the other forms. 
When the Chalk Rocks shall have yielded up their fossil horses, it is 
consistent with logic and reason to expect that the primitive stock of 
the horses will be discovered with its complete provision of five toes, 
and its corresponding modifications of form. 

To what conclusions, of reasonable kind, do these stable facts 
regarding the pedigree of the horse naturally lead? The answer is to- 
wards a belief in the slow and progressive modification and evolution 
of the one-toed modern horse from a five-toed ancestor. This process 
of modification must, of course, have affected its entire frame, but it 
is sufficient for our present purpose to point out that in the structure 
of the foot alone we discern the evidence for evolution, as clearly 
as in the entire organisation of the animal. An increase of speed, 
and obvious advantage over its enemies, would be gained by the 
horse, as its toes grew “ small by degree and beautifully less ;” and the 
single-toed race has thus practically come to the front in the world 
of to-day, as the plain and favourable result of the work of degrada- 
tion amongst its digits. 

Two bony shreds or rudiments thus lay the foundation of a grave 
conclusion regarding the horse and its manner of development, and 
exemplify the adage that great and unlooked-for results sometimes 
spring from beginnings of apparently the most trifling kind. The 
“splint-bones” form, in fact, a clue which, when rightly pursued, leads 
not merely to a knowledge of the evolution of the horse, but to an 
understanding of the entire scheme of nature. The idea, then, of 
“special creation” of the horses does not look well, it must be con- 
fessed, in the face of the gradual and obvious modification exhibited 
by the series of fossil horses, which lead without a break from 
Eohippus to the modern horse. At most, it may be said, there is 
but a choice of probabilities offered us. And in the adoption of a 
scheme of development, and in face of the facts laid before us, it is 
hard to see any grounds whereon the special-creation theory can be 
maintained, or the theory of progressive development and evolution 
denied. For if evolution is the law of the horse’s history, it must 
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logically follow that it represents the scheme of nature throughout: 
since the uniformity of nature, in which we are bound to believe, 
and to which we are bound to appeal, would utterly negative 
the idea that evolution should hold good for the horse, and 
be inapplicable to any other living thing. Because the missing 
links are not so completely supplied to us in other cases as in 
the horse, we are not on that account entitled to assume that the 
theory of development is invalid. We may not see an oak-tree 
grow inch by inch, but we are as positive as our mental nature will 
admit, that the oak was once an acorn, and that there has been a 
progressive growth and increase which might not be apparent to 
us were we to watch the tree for weeks together. Applying this 
reasoning to the case before us, it would be as illogical to deny 
that the order of nature was that of development, as to insist that 
the oak was created as it stands. The extent of human knowledge, 
and the duration of human existence, are together inadequate to 
enable us to discern the progress of this world’s order after the 
fashion whereby, from a lofty elevation, we may trace every winding 
of astream. But the probabilities of the case are as overwhelmingly 
for progressive development, as the direct evidence at hand—exem- 
plified by the horse’s pedigree—tells against special and independent 
creation having been the way of the First Cause in the making of 
the world and its living things. 

The entire scheme of scientific discovery thus depends very largely 
upon the use made of the hints which Nature is continually presenting 
to the searcher, and on the correct interpretation of the facts he is 
fortunate enough to elicit in his search. ‘The study of the rudiments 
of animal and plant structures may well exemplify, from the im- 
portance of its results, the value of gathering up the veriest fragments 
of knowledge. For, as Mr. A. R. Wallace has remarked regarding 
rudimentary organs, “there must be a cause for them ; they must be 
the necessary results of some great law.” And again are this author’s 
words most appropriate when he says: “ Many more of these modi- 
fications should we behold, and more complete series of them, had 
we a view of all the forms which have ceased to live. ‘The great 
gaps that exist between fishes, reptiles, birds, and mainmals (tuat 
between reptiles and birds is now well-nigh obliterated) would then, 
no doubt, be softened down by intermediate groups, and the whole 
organic world would be seen to be an unbroken and harmonious 
system.” 

ANDREW WILSON. 
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FREE TRADE AND RECIPROCITY. 


T is about fifteen years since I accepted an invitation from the 
Mayor of Salford to take part in an interesting ceremony con- 
nected with the Peel Park. I had never before seen the statue of 
Sir Robert Peel, which was there erected in the midst of the great 
community by whose irresistible impulse the policy of free trade was 
secured. With deep interest I recognised Peel’s own words graven 
upon the pedestal, and I thought,—What honour could stand so firm, 
so unquestioned, and so durable, as that of the man who could thus 
proudly and justly bequeath, from his place in Parliament, his name 
to be remembered “ with good-will in the abodes of those who earn 
their daily bread in the sweat of their brow,”—who could fairly say that 
he had given them “ abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because 
it is no longer leavened with a sense of injustice”! If anyone had 
then whispered in my ear that the time was not very far distant when 
I should be called upon, as one of the Parliamentary candidates of 
the Liberal party, to vindicate in that great centre of trade and in- 
dustry the policy which Robert Peel accepted at the hands of Richard 
Cobden, my astonishment would not have been so great at the 
personal position which that prophecy would have accorded to myself, 
as that the faith of any of the manufacturing population of Lancashire 
should have been loosened from the principles of free trade. 

I will not believe that faith is in any danger of detachment. 
What has happened, and is happening, not only in Lancashire, but 
also in many other parts of the country, is the not unnatural result of 
the hard and distressing times through which we are passing. People 
have sought, under various promptings, and amid different circum- 
stances—some in one direction, some in another direction—to 
discover and lay bare the cause of this commercial affliction ; and the 
result has been that not a few, especially among those who are 
zealous above all things to disconnect this suffering from the political 
policy of the Government, have fixed with tenacity, and with a cer- 
tain measure of success, upon free trade as the pre-eminent blunder 
of our political system. They are not of the class which discrimi- 
nates ; much less do they belong to those who decree in matters of 
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this sort. They are not to be soothed by directing their attention to 
the still more depressed condition of trade and labour in the most 
protectionist countries. ‘They cannot deny that the German and the 
American workmen have had a far more prolonged experience of bad 
times, or that the list of commercial failures in those countries of 
high tariffs has exceeded all that has been witnessed among our- 
selves. It is in vain that they are called to observe how hardly the 
policy of protection bears upon such a population as that of the 
United States. A Dutch ship which it was proposed to re-copper in 
Boston harbour, carried new metal for that purpose in her hold. 
But on arrival, her captain was told that if the work was done in the 
United States he must pay import duty upon the copper, and a duty 
also upon the old copper which he proposed to transfer to the inside 
of his vessel. He soon made a calculation which induced him to 
weigh anchor, and sail for a free British port, where the work was 
done by Canadians. He then returned to Boston to take in freight, 
and found that he had saved money by his excursion from the pro- 
tectionist port of the United States. Protection has made the cost 
of steel rails for one of the trunk railroads out of Chicago, £500,000 
in excess of what it would have been had the import of steel rails 
been free ; and the consequence of protection in that single case has 
been that a yearly charge of more than £30,000 has been imposed 
upon the earnings of that American railway, over which rolls a great 
part of the vast supply of food which passes from the Western States 
for England, and to the price of which must of course be added the 
due share of this unnecessary tax. The Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce exhibits the fact that “ America, despite the excessive duties 
of her Customs tariff, has undergone commercial disasters which 
have not visited the industry of France. The Chamber cannot 
admit that the latter part of the century, in which distances have 
been lessened by railways and annihilated by .the telegraph, is 
destined to see the nations raising barriers on their frontiers prevent- 
ing them from communicating together.” All this is plain enough to 
eyes that will see and to ears which are open ; but that is not the case 
with our reactionaries, who desire neither to see nor to hearken. 
They wish to carry their grievance to the hustings, before it is 
explained away, and its unreality is perceived. 

For those who are really concerned to know the truth I will en- 
deavour to set out, in the plainest possible language, the relation of 
free trade and reciprocity, which latter term means, in this discussion, 
mutual free trade, or equal taxation of imports on the part of any two 
countries. And it seems that the first thing to be done is to consider 
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the circumstances of some of the nations of the world, and the causes 
in which international trade has its origin. It is plain, that if every 
country had the same climate, the same natural productions, and was 
possessed of equal powers, manufacturing at the same cost, there 
could be no advantage whatever in any exchange of productions. 
The visits of one people to another would be for purposes of war or of 
observation. There would be no trade. If, in those circumstances, 
we carried a bale of cotton cloth to New York or to Calcutta, it would 
be unsaleable and unexchangeable, except at a reduction from its 
price at home, because it would be dearer than native cloth by the 
cost of carriage, and in return we could bring back nothing to Eng- 
land which would not, owing to the expense of carriage, be dearer 
than English goods of the same character. We know, however, that 
in fact it is quite otherwise. We know that diversity and difference of 
produce, and of the cost of products, is the rule. ‘There are coun- 
tries of which the chief articles of produce are cotton, maize, tea, 
coffee, rice, and tobacco, not one of which can be produced in this 
country. We cannot produce the wine or the fruits of southern 
Europe; the ®date-palm and the sugar-cane flourish only in hot cli- 
mates; we have neither gold, nor ivory, nor the rich dyes and fragrant 
spices of other lands. 

With the increase of wealth—that is, of exchangeable commo- 
dities, including gold and silver—we naturally desire to barter some 
of our productions for those of other countries, and the question 
which we may consider to be in discussion is simply this :—How 
should that exchange be carried on ; upon the principle of free trade, 
or upon the basis of protection? We may be sure that the question 
is one which applies to every country, because no two countries are 
without diversity of productions, and inequalities of cost in the work 
of production. It is therefore evident that what is good for one 
country, in regard to exchange of commodities, is good for all. This 
rule can admit of no exception ; and though it was held by Mr. Mill, 
and has been held by some of the most distinguished statesmen, that 
“ protecting duties may be defensible, when they are imposed tempo- 
rarily (especially in a young and rising nation), in hopes of naturalis- 
ing a foreign industry in itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances 
of the country,” '—this does not constitute any exception among the 
countries to which I am referring. What is beneficial to one country, 
in regard to exchange of commodities, is good for all. If it is 
an advantage to us to be free traders—by which we mean, if we 
gain by opening the ports of the United Kingdom to the free 

' Political Economy, 5th ed. vol. ii. p. 525. 
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entry of foreign goods—that policy, it adopted by other countries, 
would also prove advantageous to themselves. But, though that 
proposition is incontestably true, we must not forget the fact—for 
therein the difference of practice greatly lies—that the benefits of 
free trade, or of free imports, are not equally distributed, and are not 
equally urgent and visible in all countries. We must indeed admit 
that those benefits are certainly most evident in relation to Great 
Britain. Here, and here only, free imports are synonymous with 
free food, with untaxed daily bread. No Government can with- 
stand the cry of a starving and destitute people. Three-and- 
thirty years ago, the taxation of imports, or as it was called pro- 
tection to native industry, meant starvation. It is especially 
more food, cheaper food, that we have gained by the free trade 
policy ; and the cry for food is of all demands the most irresistible. 

I do not claim for my countrymen merit beyond that which is 
their due. I do not claim that they have greater discernment than 
the people of other lands. I do not think it wonderful that our eyes 
and ears only have been open to the advantages of free imports ; 
because with us the demand for free trade was enforced by the strongest 
plea known to humanity—the demand for food. The policy of free 
imports is an invitation to all the world to supply that which we 
cannot produce, or which we cannot produce in sufficient abundance 
for our wants, or that which we cannot produce so cheaply as the 
country from whence it is exported. That which we chiefly required 
from over the sea, to enable us to conduct our national business to 
greater advantage, was food—food of all kinds ; and food we have 
obtained in enormous quantities by the policy of free imports. No 
other people have been or are now in the same position. Take the 
case of Germany, of France, of the United States. Not one of 
those countries stands in need of foreign supplies of food. From 
Germany we draw our largest import of potatoes; from the soil of 
France comes our greatest supply of wine; and as for the United 
States, they are the larder of the United Kingdom. Ihave no doubt 
that each and all of these countries would be richer and stronger, 
and that all would therefore be more valuable members of the com- 
munity of nations, if they adopted free trade ; but I cannot say, no 
one can assert, that the arguments for the acceptance of that policy 
are as cogent in their case as were the arguments which pointed 
the appeals of Mr. Cobden. 

We may now say that we have thus far demonstrated two pro- 
positions : rst, That the origin of trade is the difference of national 
products ; 2nd, That the urgency of free imports, the most evident 
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advantage of that policy, is with that people whose foreign demands 
are, as are ours, food and the raw materials of manufacturing industry. 
These are plain facts of everyday life. The body is more than 
raiment. Food is the first requirement of existence ; raw materials 
are the first requirement of manufacturing industry. Without food 
we could not labour ; without materials we could not manufacture. 
These things come first and foremost. The demand to have them free 
of import tax must be stronger, more easily aroused, than the demand 
to obtain better and cheaper manufactures than can be produced at 
home. By a policy of protection, I have seen Russians condemned 
to use wretched hardware, and sending wretched hardware over all 
Central Asia, knives and scissors of iron, and clumsy locks of semi- 
barbarous construction. A Russian villager does not know that, if 
his Government permitted, he might have far better and cheaper locks 
and knives from Birmingham in exchange for his corn. ‘The blunt, 
soft knife he uses bears the mark of Moscow ; it does its work, and 
he is content. I see cotton cloths inferior to those of English manu- 
facture for sale in continental towns. I laugh at the prices asked by 
the peddling dealers, and tell the peasants they might have cheaper 
and better goods, if their Government did not try to keep out the 
productions of England. They scarcely believe me ; and if I told 
them that the consequence of the free trade which I recommend 
might be an increase of direct taxes, they would drive me away from 
their company as the harbinger of direst calamity. So, if I asked an 
average inhabitant of the United States, who was one of the protec- 
tionist majority, to vote for admitting Manchester goods free of duty, 
he would suppose I was advocating the advantage of “the Britisher,” 
to despoil whom, in the fair way of business, is the first duty of every 
true-born American. But if any or all of these people were suffering 
such destitution and misery as the people of this country endured in 
1846, and have been lately enduring, and I said: “ There is food in 
abundance, cheap, good, and plentiful, waiting outside your ports; 
will you not compel your Government to admit that food of which 
we are in such desperate want, free of duty?”—can you doubt what 
would be their response? They would say as the British and Irish 
people said in 1846: “ We will have free trade on our side at least ;” 
and before that resolve the opinion of the strongest Ministers and 
aristocracies would bend as it did in the time of Robert Peel. 

Now let us see what have been some of the consequences of free 
trade, and then proceed to examine the so-called arguments which 
are put forward to induce us to abandon that policy. What were the 
predictions of those who, together with the present Prime Minister, 
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spent some of the best years of their lives in opposing the policy of 
free imports? Lord Beaconsfield prophesied that free trade would 
be as “ pernicious to the manufacturing interest as to the agricultural 
interest of this country.”? He thought “the opinions of the Anti- 
Corn Law League dangerous—their system founded on error, and 
leading to confusion.”* ‘To what has it led? I am not going to say 
that this country is as prosperous as it might be ; that I well know it 
isnot. We are kept back from a larger success, we are hindered in 
competing with others, because we have disregarded Mr. Cobden’s 
injunction, because we have not completed the work which he began, 
because we have not established free trade in regard to our land, 
that immovable basis of all prosperity. But of the real results of 
free trade policy as applied to commerce there can be no doubt. 
The value of the total of our imports in 1850 was £62,004,000 ; in 
1877. it was £394,419,000. In the year 1872 the exports of British 
produce had increased in the free trade period by about £ 200,000,000, 
Owing to the decline of values, to the fears and the losses of wars 
and rumours of war, to the disturbing and distressing policy of 
Governments, including our own, this excess fell in the last recorded 
year, that of 1877, to less than £150,000,000. Let us make one or 
two more arithmetical statements. We see by the statistics that the 
imports, the goods we receive from foreign countries, our tea, sugar, 
cotton, more than half our bread, a large part of our supply of meat, 
and so on, came to a great deal more money than the value of the 
goods we sent out of the country; and some pecple who, either 
because their knowledge is imperfect, or because they wish, for 
objects of their own, to decry the policy which has built up this 
enormous trade, point to this excess of imports over exports, and 
say, “ We are going to ruin; the country is being impoverished by 
free trade ; we are paying the balance of trade out of our capital.” 
But these persons must not be relied on; the error of their alarm 
must be pointed out, and in the first place they must be reminded 
that England is infinitely richer than ever she was before the adoption 
of free trade. The accumulation of savings made in the free trade 
period has been immense. They will not deny, if they are well 
advised, they will not dispute, the accuracy of the figures lately pub- 
lished by that distinguished statist, the Chief of the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade, showing that in ten years ending 
with 1875, the invested savings of Englishmen amounted to the 
astounding total of £240,000,000 per annum. A very considerable 
portion of that wealth is invested in other countries—America and 
' House of Commons Debates, May 15, 1846. ® Tid. 
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India alone are indebted to English capitalists at least to the extent 
of £30,000,c00 per annum, and that sum they pay in the shape of 
imports. They must pay either in money or in goods, and it is no 
disadvantage to us that they should pay us in goods. We may see 
how simple the transaction is by taking a personal case. Say that I 
have investments in America, and that I draw the interest upon 
those investments at a bank in this country. By the system 
of bills of exchange America pays that money in the form of 
cotton, bread, and bacon, which are purchased by those in this 
country among whom my personal expenditure is distributed. 
It is no impoverishment to the country if the interest on those 
savings due from foreign countries is paid in acceptable imports. 
But that is not all. The total value of those imports in- 
cludes the amount paid for freight, commission, and, to a certain 
extent, in the form of profits, to Englishmen. Of the vessels which 
enter our ports nearly 7o per cent. are English ; they are chiefly 
manned by Englishmen ; they are built, and fitted, and supplied in 
England, and the payment for all this is included in the value of the im- 
ports. A very large subtraction from the excess of imports would have 
to be made in this way ; but again I say even that is not all. On the 
other side there is a large addition to be made, on the same account, 
to the value of the exports. It is impossible to doubt that of these 
exports, seven-tenths are conveyed in English ships, and the value is 
entered without addition of the charges for freight and otherwise, 
which pass into English pockets. No; far from regarding this excess 
of imports as a symptom of our approaching downfall, I look upon it as 
a token of our established wealth. So much forthe manufacturing and 
trading interest of the country during the reign of free imports. 

Now let us look at what has happened to the owners of property 
in that period. They were to be ruined by free trade ; there was no 
doubt whatever about that. Many of those who were prophets ot 
evil concerning the landed interest before the adoption of free trade, 
are now members of the Royal Agricultural Society of England ; it is, 
we may say, an association of the principal landowners. Well, that 
great society of nobility and landed gentry have lately had a special 
report made for presentation to European agriculturists at the Paris 
Exhibition, by Mr. James Caird, the most eminent agricultural statist 
in the country ; and this is what Mr. Caird has told them concerning 
the rise in the value of their property during the free trade period :— 
“There has been during the last twenty years a very considerable 
increase in the value of land in this country. In England, from 
1858, the rise has been progressive and continuous, with an average 
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increase of £470,000 a year. The total rise within a period 
of eighteen years has been a little over 20 percent.” Mr. Caird 
then shows, from a comparison of the gross annual value of land 
assessed to the income tax in 1857 and 1875, that the value of agri- 
cultural land in England alone has increased by 21 per cent.; and he 
estimates the capital value of that increase at £4 268,440,000, and at 
£331,650,000 for the whole of the United Kingdom. I dare say 
that the landed gentry, who so rarely read, will not take the trouble 
to study Mr. Caird’s report, which is published in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. Were their disposition otherwise, some 
of them who were prophets of evil concerning the adoption of the 
free trade policy, would surely feel rebuked on reading that “ the 
capital value of the total increase of the present selling price of land 
in this country will be reckoned something prodigious, especially by 
those of us who are old enough to recall the dismal prophecies of the 
agricultural ruin which would surely follow the free admission of foreign 
corn.” The wealth of our country during the free trade period has 
increased not by hundreds, but by thousands of millions. I do not 
say that this gigantic increase is due to free trade, but I assert, with 
no fear of contradiction, that without free imports such an increase 
would have been utterly impossible. 

I must confess that I do not regard that vast augmentation of riches 
with unmixed satisfaction ; indeed, I am sad when I think by how com- 
paratively small a class that great wealth is possessed. My hope is that 
I shall live to see a time in which not only will this country be far richer 
than ever it has been before, but also, and more especially, when the 
possession of property will be much more widely distributed. I want to 
see the work of Richard Cobden crowned by the not less great achieve- 
ment of free trade in land ; I want to see the many rather than the few 
possessed of riches. I do not mean the riches of superfluous abundance, 
but that wealth which enlarges the faculty of labour, and which confers 
greater happiness than attends the indulgence of luxury. Iam anxious 
not to go backwards, but to press forward in the direction of free trade. 
The people at large compelled the landed gentry to enrich them- 
selves by enriching the country through the policy of free imports. I 
trust they will again constrain them to add yet more to the value of 
their property by establishing free trade in land. 

But this advancing policy is not that to which those who cavil at 
free trade now direct us. They say that our free trade is one-sided. 
They say we ought to force other nations to reciprocity. ‘They say we 
ought to tax the import of all manufactures. They say that the 
depression from which the trade of the country is suffering is not to 
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be removed, as many think, by a more pacific and. steady policy -on 
the part of Governments, but by abandoning that system of free import 
and free export which Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord Derby support 
as firmly as do any of the friends and followers of Richard Cobden. 
They tell us to get reciprocity—that, having failed to obtain the freedom 
of our neighbours’ ports by force of example, we ought to step back 
and extort from our foreign neighbour those concessions which it is 
assumed he will not voluntarily make. If I could consider that for 
thirty years we have been, in regard to free trade, impoverishing 
ourselves in the hope of converting our neighbours ; if I could con- 
sider that for all those years we have been only making an experi- 
ment upon the Governments of the United States, and of France, 
and of other countries—then, of course, I should be all for retaliation. 
I should say : “ You won’t open your ports, and until you do we will 
close ours.” I have no expectation that the policy of Governments will 
be regulated upon principles of abstract benevolence. That which 
appears to me most extraordinary is that any Englishman should sup- 
pose, or pretend to suppose, that we open our ports for the benefit 
and advantage of the foreigner. I will go a step further. If I 
believed that a policy of retaliation would injure the trade of the 
foreigner more than it would injure our own trade, and would by 
that injury lead him to adopt a system of free imports, I should not 
hesitate to inflict the injury. It is because retaliation would hurt us 
most of all ; because by expressing our own want of confidence in free 
trade the heart of the foreigner would more than ever be hardened 
against that policy ; it is for our own vital interests, and for those 
alone, that I uphold, and will be faithful to, the policy of free imports. 

It is of course of but little use to argue with those who would 
accept reciprocity as a cure for the ills which misgovernment 
and mismanagement of all sorts have brought upon us, for the 
same reason that a boy at a country fair takes sarsaparilla,—because 
it has a long name, the meaning of which he does not understand. 
What does reciprocity mean? It means that what is done on one 
side should be done on the other. It does not mean the taxation 
of exports, of goods sent out of the country. It is not proposed 
that we should retaliate upon the foreigner by taxing the export of the 
coal, the iron or steel, or even of the finished machinery which he uses 
in competition with our own manufacturers. The taxation of exports 
is forbidden by the Constitution of the United States, and is therefore 
out of the question as a strictly retaliatory policy in our dealing with 
that country. As applied to imports, reciprocity in its closest mean- 
ing, as between this country and America, indicates that what is 
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charged upon one side of the ocean should be charged on the other. 
I can fancy that such a dealing will sound fair enough even to many 
who are disposed to be free traders, and that not a few, accepting 
that as the simple meaning of reciprocity in its application to inter- 
national trade, will say that they are in favour of reciprocity. To state 
the matter precisely, such a policy would come to this :—If the people 
of the United States levy a duty at their ports of entry upon cotton 
manufactures from Manchester, we will put an equal duty upon the 
import of cotton goods from the United States. “ All right,” says 
the British reciprocitist. But, suppose we live by exporting cotton 
manufactures, and they send out but an insignificant export, then 
our imposition of a duty will be utterly impotent for the object of 
forcing them to admit our cotton manufactures free of duty. The 
quantity of cotton goods which the United States send to England 
bears but very small proportion to that which, even under existing 
restrictions, England sends to the States. In the year 1877, the 
United States received cotton goods from abroad, chiefly from Eng- 
land, to the value of more than £ 3,000,000, and that amount was 
little more than half the value of the import of 1872. These goods 
paid a very heavy duty; I believe about 45 per cent. In the same 
year, 1877, England received cotton manufactures from the United 
States to the value of £163,000; and it may be taken for certain 
that, if free import had not been the rule of this country, even that 
insignificant arrival would not have been recorded. We cannot, 
therefore, wound the trade of the United States by retaliating with 
an import tax upon their cotton goods. It would not be felt. 

I take the case of the United States because, of all countries, that 
is the one in which we encounter the highest tariffs. Our three 
principal manufactures are of cotton, iron, and wool. The United 
States load these manufactures at their ports with duties varying 
from 53 to 100 per cent. Next comes Russia, which, however, im- 
poses no duty exceeding 50 per cent. Then Austria, France, and 
Germany stand in a somewhat less repressive attitude against the 
admission of our manufactures. We have seen that it is impossible 
to retaliate successfully upon the United States in regard to cotton 
manufactures. Let us now see if we could distress the trade of 
those States by dealing reciprocally with reference to manufactured 
iron. Neither in 1876 nor in 1877 did the export of manufactured 
iron from the United States amount to a million sterling; and of that 
export, so insignificant compared with our own, a portion only was 
received in England. It is certain that if American iron were met 
here by such duties as are laid upon our iron in the United States, 
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not a pound would be delivered in the United Kingdom. We could 
not move the United States by cutting off a trade worth two or three 
hundred thousand pounds a year. A policy of retaliation, imposing 
reciprocal duties on manufactures of iron, would be simply ridiculous; 
a standing silly protest against our own policy of free trade, and 
nothing more. Let us look at the next great offender against the 
system of free imports—I mean Russia. In spite of her heavy im- 
port duties, we do a large trade with Russia—a trade Jarger than that 
of all the other countries of Europe (except Germany) and the 
United States put together. Russia loads our iron, our cottons, and 
woollens with heavy duties, and is so far successful in excluding our 
manufactures that I have wandered for hours through the great 
Russian fair at Nijni Novgorod, and could only find here and there 
scanty specimens of British work. But we could not, with effect, 
retaliate upon Russia; for in return for our machinery, cottons, and 
woollens, she sends us articles of quite a diflerent character. 

So it is with France or any other country. We obtain wines and 
spirits from France in great abundance. But we cannot retaliate or 
reciprocate as to France upon these articles ; for France imports 
neither wine nor spirits. She sends us a large quantity of “fancy 
wares.” Upon these goods we cannot retaliate; for among the prin- 
cipal articles imported into France there are no “fancy wares.” 
France is a larger exporter of brandy than of cotton manufactures. 
If we look to Germany, or to any other country, we should find the 
same impossibility of forcing a policy of free trade by the imposition 
of reciprocal duties. As great manufacturers of cotton, of iron, of 
wool, we wish to obtain for our productions free entry into the ports 
of the world. But it is just because we are great manufacturers of 
these goods that we cannot substantially affect the policy of other 
countries by imposing strictly reciprocal duties. We may see how 
absurdly inoperative such a policy must be, by regarding the com- 
plaint of Spain against our Customs’ duty on Spanish wines. Spain 
wishes to see that duty lowered; but she is not so silly as to say to 
England, “If you do not lower your alcoholic duty, I will put a 
reciprocal duty on British wine” ;—because a bottle of British wine is 
never asked for in Spain. 

Have we not, then, arrived at this position—that the diversity of 
products, which we at first saw makes international trade advanta- 
geous, renders it also impossi!le to affect equally the trade of any two 
countries by strictly reciprocal duties? Coercion by reciprocal 
duties is impossible, because nations do not chiefly need® those 
articles which they chiefly export. The strict meaning of reciprocity 
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we may therefore presume, is abandoned; and that which is intended 
by those who use the term is, that we should coerce foreign coun- 
tries by imposing equivalent charges upon the goods which are 
bartered for our exports. If there is any reality in the talk about 
reciprocity, it means that we should raise the price in this country of 
those articles which we need most, which we purchase from the 
foreigner, in order that, by the rise of price, we may diminish the 
demand, lessen the consumption, and so reduce and diminish the 
export trade of foreign countries. To have effect upon the trade of 
the foreigner we must tax the import of those things we most require; 
we have seen that it will be of no use to tax the import of those com- 
modities which we ourselves produce most extensively. But we 
have seen also that the United Kingdom is peculiar in this respect— 
that the great bulk of our imports consists of corn, flour, meat, wine, 
tea, articles of universal consumption, together with cotton, and 
other raw materials of industry. If we, then, adopt the policy of 
reciprocity, in the only way in which that policy could seriously 
affect the trade of the United States, we should certainly find that 
the sharper edge of the tool we employ will be cutting ourselves, and 
affecting the daily sustenance of English people. In 1877, the 
United States, which did not altogether export manufactures of 
cotton and iron to the value of £3,000,000, sent out more than 
£ 40,000,000 worth of breadstuffs and provisions, of which nearly 
the whole was consumed in this country. Reciprocity means, then, 
that we are to endeavour to force the Americans to open their ports, 
by making all this food dearer in all the shops and stores of the 
United Kingdom. Will the people of these islands do anything of 
the sort? The man who thinks they would do it is not a practical 
politician. Reciprocity means reversing the policy which Robert 
Peel accepted at the hands of Richard Cobden. It can only be 
effected by raising the price of the daily food “of those whose lot it 
is to labour ;” it must take from them that boon, which Peel boasted 
he had given them, of recruiting “their exhausted strength with 
abundant and untaxed food.” 

We cannot in this way injure the foreigner so much as we should 
injure ourselves. We consume on an average 341 lbs. of wheat per 
head per annum; and of that quantity, Mr. Caird says, 158 lbs. are 
home-grown, and 183 lbs. are produced in foreign countries. If we 
put, say 1s. a bushel, or 8s. a quarter, on the import of foreign wheat, 
by way of reciprocity, we should raise the price of bread not merely 
on the foreign import, but also on the home-grown wheat. Exactly 


the same might be said of the bacon and the beef, the cheese and the 
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pork, which we get from the United States. If we were to put a tax 
on the import of such goods, not only should we raise the price of 
those that come from foreign countries, but we should also add just 
as much to the cost of that part of the supply which is produced at 
home. Now let us ask ourselves, for whose benefit would this be 
done? It would be a mistake to suppose that the person who grows 
wheat, the person who produces meat, the baker, the butcher, and the 
grocer, would obtain all the difference in cost. That increased pay- 
ment for food, gathered from small wages and narrow incomes, would 
go for the most part to the landed gentry, in the shape of rent, and to 
the Treasury, in the form of indirect taxation ; thus relieving the 
pockets of the rich by providing out of the mouths of the poor and 
needy a further portion of the public revenue. I have read in 
English newspapers communications recommending reciprocity ot 
this sort. There is a gallant captain, who, it seems to me, is 
practising upon the credulity of the men of Birmingham in this 
matter. Captain Burnaby has been in Spain, from whence he: has 
communicated to the Zimcs, with indications of approval, opinions 
of Spanish gentry upon the commercial policy of England. I know 
them well, those Spanish hidalgos, perhaps the most ignorant gentle- 
men in the world. They say, through Captain Burnaby: “ Protect your 
farmers as well as your manufacturers, and although the consumers 
will suffer in one way, they will gain in another by not having to pay 
so much in direct taxation.” Five-and-thirty years ago our farmers 
were protected, our manufacturing population was starving—bread, 
tea, and sugar were at double the present prices. Were the farmers 
then prosperous? Mr. Cobden succeeded in obtaining from the 
farmers everywhere the confession that they were badly off. Who 
was satisfied with that protection? No one but the landlords, who 
were a majority in Parliament, a majority which succumbed to the 
fear of violence as the consequence of famine. 

Why, it will be said, if free trade is so good a policy, do the 
nations of the Continent, and even our colonies, seem more than ever 
determined to maintain protection? I reply, that it is the Govern- 
ments and not the nations of the Continent which are protectionist. 
If the Continental nations drew, as we do, their food supply from 
abroad, the error of protection would be irresistibly plain. But as it is, 
their manufacturing interests being united, active, and persistent, pre- 
vail with the Governments, and the interests of the consumers, that 
is, of the great body of the people, are sacrificed. Nor should we 
forget that the Governments of military empires and republics are led 
to raise revenue by the costly medium of Customs duties, because 
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they fear to place the lighter burden of direct taxation upon the small 
landowners. Continental Governments find it a good deal easier to 
make the landowning population pay taxation in the shape of a much 
increased cost of shirts, and blouses, and railway iron, and so on, than 
it would be to get them to pay even a fraction directly to the support 
of the onerous military systems of which they are the victims. As 
to the colonies, it should be remembered that a duty cannot be called 
protective where there are no manufactures to protect ; and that is 
the case with several of our colonies. It may be interesting here to 
quote from a letter which my friend Sir Robert Torrens, a colonial 
authority of high repute, has written to me on this part of the sub- 
ject. Sir Robert says: “ Duties of Customs are levied in the 
colonies of New South Wales, South Australia, and Queensland 
solely for revenue purposes, not at all for protection. It is suffi- 
ciently obvious that, in countries where the earnings of unskilled 
labour average 30s. per week, and those of skilled labour 50s. to 6os., 
and where interest on capital even on first-class securities is 8 per 
cent., an import duty of 5 per cent. upon cotton manufactures, and 
other products of British industry, cannot possibly operate as protec- 
tive of colonial manufactures. In fact, there do not exist in the 
Australian group of colonies any cotton manufactures to protect.” 
Customs duties in such colonies, imposed upon articles of universal 
consumption, are in effect similar to direct taxation. But it is other- 
wise in the United States, in Continental countries, and in India, 
where there are manufactures which are protected by duties. In 
those countries it is the interest of the consumer which is neglected. 

Whenever there is talk of protection in England, we should always 
turn our thoughts to the consumer; because the consumers are the 
many, and producers are, as a rule, comparatively few, and our first 
care must be for the interests of the multitude. It is said we ought 
to protect our manufacturers. “ Let nothing but food and raw mate- 
rials come in free at the ports,” I have heard said. What does this 
mean? I have shown that we cannot substantially affect the trade 
of the foreigner by imposing duties upon the chief articles of manu- 
facture in this country. But it is quite possible to make all manu- 
factured goods somewhat dearer to purchase, and a few might be 
made much more costly, much dearer to the English consumer, if we 
forbade the entry of foreign goods by imposing taxes at the ports. 
We might certainly make silks, and velvets, and refined sugar, dearer 
by ordering that none of these things should come in from France 
without paying high import duties. Every man and woman in the 
country who wanted sugar, or silk, or velvet, would have to pay 
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more ; prices would rise ; capital would be drawn to those trades 
until profits attained the usual level. But would other trades permit 
the protection of one or two? Of course not. The history of pro- 
tection teaches quite another lesson. All would demand protection ; 
and that can have no other meaning in this country but dear food, 
dwindling manufactures, reduced foreign trade, high prices every- 
where and for everything, less wealth and less expenditure throughout 
all classes of our community. 

I have seen it stated that, if we attempted to force reciprocity by 
taxing the admission of food at our ports, consumers would get back 
the money they paid for dearer bread and meat, and other articles of 
food, by having to pay less taxation. That is a plea either very 
ignorant or very impudent. The poor would be made to subsidise 
careless husbandry, and to pay the taxation at the ports. What dif- 
ference would the increase of the price of bread by 2d. a loaf, or of 
meat, and bacon, and butter by 2a. a pound, make to the gentry? 
Nothing, compared to the pressure which such increase of prices 
would bring upon the poor man. They who never have known the 
lack of a meal in their lives, should they be permitted to try experi- 
ments in raising the prices of the food of the people? The landed 
gentry dare not do this thing directly, but they will not easily 
abandon the hope of doing it indirectly. They dare not say, “We 
are going to reverse the policy of free trade ;” but they will encourage 
those who chatter about reciprocity, and in doing that they will pro- 
bably be deferring to a yet later day the spread of free trade. There 
can be no doubt that foreign countries are watching this controversy 
in England. We have with them the reputation of a wealthy, intel- 
ligent people, possessing a good knowledge of our own business. 
They do not doubt that we have profited by free trade ; because, they 
say, England thereby gets her food cheap. But they have a suspicion 
that we opened our ports to manufactures as an enticement to them 
to go and do likewise, rather than for our own permanent advantage. 
We know how it is in private life. Many of us have some friend 
whose operations we see rewarded with unvarying success, whose 
judgment appears unerring, but whom, for some reason or other— 
perhaps from mere timidity—we hesitate to follow. We know the 
time will come when we shall buy that stock he has purchased, and 
we have a suspicion that we shall do so with less advantage than our 
prosperous friend. But if upon a capital matter of business we saw 
him hesitate, falter, and talk of retracing his steps, we might possibly 
lose confidence in him, certainly we should abandon the thought of 
occupying the position from which he had retreated. So it is with 
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this matter of free trade. Because there is this “hare-brained chatter 
of irresponsible frivolity” concerning protection, foreign countries are 
beginning to suppose that we are loosened in our allegiance to free 
trade ; and nothing would be so certain to prevent any advance on 
their part in that direction as the report that a reversal of the policy 
was contemplated by England. 

Wherever these false doctrines are promulgated among our- 
selves, there, we may be sure, is the landed interest openly or covertly 
at the back of them. Paragraphs have lately appeared with great 
frequency announcing reduction of agricultural rent by the wealthier 
landlords. Many of the poorer landlords are, I know, themselves 
much embarrassed, and so are thousands of farmers, by the present 
condition of agriculture. The leaders of the Tory party will be 
strongly tempted to strengthen themselves with these interests by 
favouring the vague talk about reciprocity. The farmers of North 
Norfolk were, it seemed to me, wise in their generation when they 
returned Mr. Birkbeck rather than Sir Fowell Buxton. They knew 
from which quarter Bills raising the price of meat by imposing 
restrictions, such as the Cattle Diseases Bill of 1878 proposed, are 
most likely to come. ‘This is, it must be remembered, an Adminis- 
tration of great landlords, with a statesman at the head of it who has 
declared that in this country “there can be no such thing as govern- 
ment which is not based upon traditionary influences and large pro- 
perties.” I do not for a moment suggest that any sordid view of 
personal interest will sway the political action of these gentlemen. 
But I well know that every association of their lives prompts them 
to look with favour upon the policy which would reap indirect taxa- 
tion, with which the Executive is always more free to deal, and would 
increase the price of the commodities their land produces. We cannot 
forget that they support the feudal land laws of this country ; that 
they would say the present system of agriculture—the consequence 
of those laws, and under which the land of the country is steadily 
but surely passing out of cultivation—is the best possible ; nor can 
we doubt they would feel themselves justified in taking any necessary 
measures, at the expense of the people of the towns, to make land- 
owning more profitable than it is now, because they believe that the 
real prosperity of the country depends upon the success and stability 
of the present system of agriculture. By indirect means the landed 
gentry in Parliament will try to keep up their rents at the cost of 
the people of the towns. ‘They made a great effort in proposing last 
year the compulsory slaughter, at the ports, of every head of cattle 
from America. But that proposal was too gross for acceptance, and 
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it fell. The people ot the towns will have to be on their guard. 
The landed interest is rich, united, and possessed of immense power. 
The towns must assert, by their representatives, their determination 
to have cheap food. Agricultural rents are falling, especially the 
rent of arable land, and the simple notion of the landed gentry of 
the way, the only way, to get back their rents, is by increasing the 
price of food. I have some practical knowledge of several of the 
largest estates in this country ; and I venture to say that upon any 
fair average estate I would undertake, not only to secure the landlord 
against reduction, but I would raise his rental by 10 or 20 per cent. 
To do that I should need two conditions, both most beneficial to 
agriculture, and therefore to the people of this country. I should 
need to be placed in a position to promise reasonable security of 
tenure, and I must have power to subdivide farms in-cases where that 
would be advantageous, and be provided with capital, derived, if 
necessary, from sale of part of the estate, to place the land and the 
homesteads in the most suitable condition. ‘Then I should have no 
difficulty in securing an increase upon the present rental, and also 
very adequate compensation for the additional capital invested. But 
it is not to be supposed that the landed gentry of England would 
concede these conditions. I have heard a very experienced land- 
agent say of a certain large estate in Norfolk, that it “stunk of 
game,” that its agricultural value would be at once increased 25 per 
cent. if there was less preservation of game. Many landowners look 
upon game as a most important product of their estate ; and that is 
one reason why they would not concede the conditions which would 
make rents higher and agriculture more profitable. A lease is not 
sufficient security for a farmer. The fact is, that in many cases 
farmers do not like leases, and that is not surprising, for to them the 
end of a lease is, if they are enterprising men and possessed of 
capital, generally the beginning of sorrow. ‘They find their rent 
increased by an assessment of their own improvements. 

The greatest social evil in this country is the entail and strict 
settlement of four-fifths of the soil. The demand of the people 
must be for the freedom of the land from that bondage. When 
those who are prompted by the landed interest speak of reciprocity, 
they must be told that it has no real meaning except by an increase 
of the cost of food. The working classes of England must remember 
that cheap food makes high wages. Mr. Cobden said that “ the 
whole secret ” of this matter was given in his hearing “ in the com- 
pass of a nutshell,” by one Joseph Shaw, a working man of Oldham, 
who said : ‘“‘ When provisions are high, the people have so much to 
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pay for them, that they have little or nothing left to buy clothes with ; 
and when they have little to buy clothes with, there are few clothes 
sold ; and when there are few clothes sold, there are too many to 
sell ; and when there are too many to sell, they are very cheap ; and 
when they are very cheap, there cannot be much paid for making 
them; and that, consequently, the manufacturing working man’s 
wages are reduced, the mills are shut up, business is ruined, and 
general distress is spread through the country.” Cheap food is in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of manufactures in this country ; and 
when people talk of reciprocity, and the abandonment of free trade, 
they must be told that the land. laws prevent an increase in the pro- 
duction of food in this country, which Lord Derby and Lord 
Leicester say might be doubled. We must tell those who counsel 
reaction, that free imports do not favour the foreigner so much as they 
benefit ourselves ; that free trade is to the consumer its own reward. 
Free import means simply buying in the cheapest market—getting 
some production which could not be produced at home, or which, if 
produced, would cost more than we pay to the foreigner. Free 
trade, therefore, whether one-sided or reciprocal, is an absolute advan- 
tage, similar exactly in kind to that which we derive from free trade 
between each other. Retaliation upon those who meet our exports 
with high tariffs, implies not only dearer purchases, but also an 
increase of indirect taxation, which is always, when it is levied upon 
general articles of food, the taxation of the poor. The maintenance 
of free trade is especially the cause of the working class and of the 
poor—of all those whose rights Parliament has been wont to dis- 
regard, except in times of agitation. There have been few better 
noblemen than the late Duke of Newcastle, and he never spoke 
truer words than when he said of the House of Commons :—“ This 
I know, that in nineteen out of twenty cases, committees sitting in 
this House negiect the rights of the poor.” Since that time those to 
whom the Duke alluded as “the poor” have been enfranchised, 
their vote guarded by a secret ballot, and their rights placed in their 
own hands. If they will, they may decree that not only shall the 
good and great work of Cobden, of Peel, of Gladstone, in liberating 
trade be maintained, but that it shall be completed and crowned by 
liberation of the soil of our country. When it is suggested to the 
electors of this country that they should assail by their votes the 
edifice of free trade, but for which the distress that now exists would 
be deepened to the approach of famine, they must rather turn to 
complete the work of ‘free trade at home. “'They must demand from 
their Government free trade in land as the price of support. If we 
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look abroad, we observe as the result of free trade that every sea is 
peopled with our ships bearing to our shores productions of every 
land, such rich tribute as never before was paid to nation or to con- 
queror. We look at home, and because there is not free trade in 
land, how different is the spectacle! Our agriculture, at most, does 
not yield two-thirds of the food that might be raised ; year after year 
the towns become more thronged ; the land more silent. There are 
more Irishmen in America than in Ireland, and the green curtain 
which our land system has encouraged Nature to draw over the 
depopulation of that country, is now advancing from the west towards 
the east of England. Where the ploughman was wont to whistle over 
agriculture, the beast grazes, requiring nearly three acres in that con- 
dition to produce the quantity of meat which an acre would yield to 
suitable tillage. ‘The question of free trade is here around us. Our 
towns are unwholesomely crowded ; the people age and die prema- 
turely. Such evils are not the result of accident, nor of the free 
operation of economic laws. ‘They are consequences of the denial 
of free trade in land. 

I began by reference to a scene in Lancashire ; | will end by 
reference to another in which also I had a place. It was the delivery 
of Cobden’s last speech. Before us was spread an upturned sea of 
faces, but none in that vast assembly could discern the approaching 
hand of death. Yet that hand, which crushes and crumbles so much, 
is impotent against the work of those who have in their time and 
generation rendered such great service to humanity. Cobden is 
dead, yet still he lives amongst us—a silent, unseen, honorary mem- 
ber of all our parliaments. I have no fear that Englishmen will 
abandon his policy, nor that they will ever deny the commercial truth 
maintained by Peel that “the best way to fight hostile tariffs is by 
free imports.” But I want them to do more—to be mindful of his 
last speech, to remember that his work of freedom is yet unaccom- 
plished, that it can never be accomplished while the attention of the 
country is drawn hither and thither by wars and rumours of wars. 
“At home we have still to apply to land that freedom which has 
worked such marvels in the case of capital and commerce.” ‘These 
words, from the Ldinburgh Review, were quoted by the great free 
trader on that last public night of his life ; of whom Lord Beacons- 
field has said, that he was “ the greatest political character the pure 
middle class of this country has yet produced—an ornament to the 
House of Commons, an honour to England.” And when Mr. Cob- 
den had quoted these words I heard him say “ Amen.” May that 
“Amen” be made to resound in the hearts and ears of the people of 
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this country, as it rings for ever in my own, until its hope and ex- 
pectation be fulfilled ; may it roll from the Mersey and from the 
Humber, to the Tyne and to the Tweed, to the Severn and along the 
Thames, upon the tongues of toiling millions; may its fulfilment re- 
cord the grateful recollection of a mighty people for one whose victory 
and whose memory are the priceless possession of his countrymen ; 
and may that “ Amen” guide the votes of an enfranchised and en- 
lightened people to mark the death-warrant of all that is opposed to 
the freedom of the land. 
ARTHUR ARNOLD. 





HEALTH AND RECREATION. 


HAT all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy is one of 
those common sayings which we seem bound to accept, 
whether we like it or not. It is a truthful saying and an untruthful, 
a wise saying and an unwise, according as one word in it is inter- 
preted, and that word is f/ay. If play really means A/ay in the 
strict sense of the term, as it is defined for us in the dictionaries, 
viz., “as any exercise or series of exercises intended for pleasure, 
amusement, or diversion, like blind man’s buff ;” or as “ sport, gam- 
bols, jest, not in earnest ””—then truly all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy, and Jill a dull girl. 

But in these days there is a difficulty in accepting the saying as 
true, because the idea of play, especially when it is expressed by the 
term “ recreation,” is not always represented in the definition I have 
given above. We now often really transform play into work ; and 
our minds are so constituted that what is one person’s work is 
another person’s play. What a backwoodsman would call his horse- 
like labour, a foremost statesman may call his light of pleasure. 
How shall we define it? What is play or recreation ? 

Men differ, I think, on the definition of work and play more than 
on almost any other subject: differ in practice as much as in theory 
in regard to it. I have had the acquaintance, and I may say the 
friendship, of a man who lives, it is said, for nothing but recreation, 
or pleasure, or play. Such a man will rise at ten in the morning, and 
after a leisurely, gossiping, paper-reading, luxurious breakfast will 
stroll to the stables to look after the horses, of each one of which he 
is very fond. He delights in horses. Thence he will away to- the 
club, will gossip there, read the reviews or the latest new novels, and 
regale at luncheon. After luncheon he will play a rubber, winning 
or losing several shillings—it may be pounds. He may then take a 
ride, or drive, or walk in the Park, and have a chat there ; or canter 
over to Kew and look round the gardens, or attend a drum, or visit 
the Zoological or Botanical Gardens. After this he will return home, 
and, ably and artistically assisted, will dress for dinner. ‘The dinner, 
in accordance with his life, will be elegant, sumptuous, entertaining, 
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whether he take it at his own table or abroad. After dinner he may 
probably go to a ball and dance until two or three in the morning ; 
or, if there be no ball on hand, he may have another rubber, or a 
round at billiards, or a turn at the play, the Opera, or the concert- 
room, with a final friendly chat and smoke before retiring for rest. 

To this gentleman,—and I am pencilling a true and honest gentle- 
man, not a modern rake of any school of rakes,—this mode of life is 
a persistent pleasure, and to many more it would, I doubt not, be a 
perpetual holiday. To me it would be something worse than death. 
The monotony of it would be a positive misery, and I am conscious 
that many would be found to share with me in the same dislike. 

Some will say that is all true enough with respect to persons who 
have passed out of youth into manhood, but that when life is young 
the distinctive appreciations for different modes of recreative plea- 
sures are not so well marked out. I doubt, for my own part, this 
belief. It seems to me that in childhood the tastes for recreative 
enjoyment are as varied as they are in later years, with this difference, 
that they are not so efiectively expressed. The little mind is ever in 
fear of the greater, and is often forced to express a gladness or 
pleasure which it does not truly feel. When children, left to them- 
selves, are independently observed, nothing can be more striking to 
the observer than the difference of taste that is expressed in respect 
to the games at which they shall play. More than half the noise and 
quarrel of the nursery is, in fact, made up of this difference of feeling 
as to the character of the game that shall be constituted a pastime. 
In the end, on the rule, I suppose, of the survival of the fittest, the 
strongest children have their way, and one or two little tyrants drag 
the rest into their own delights. 

I should, on the grounds here stated, venture, then, to say that 
there is, in point of fact, no more actual difference between work 
and recreation than what exists as a mere matter of sentiment: that 
recreation is a question of sentiment altogether, both in the young 
and the old. 

If we could get this fact into our minds in our educational 
schemes for the young we should accomplish at once a positive 
revolution in the training of the young, which revolution would, I 
think, be attended by the happiest change and train of thought in 
those who, in the future, shall pass through the first stages of life to 
adolescence and maturity. The search for amusements, and for new 
amusements, amongst the well-to-do would not be needed, since the 
mind from the first would be naturally brought to find a new delight 
in each act new called labour. The word “labour,” in short, might 
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drop altogether ; the praise of labour, which is so often extolled, 
would find its true meaning ; and the blame of play, which is so often 
unduly criticised, would have its proper recognition. 

It has always seemed to me that in that once high though 
brief development of human existence; in that period, if we can 
believe that the art of the period came from the life of it, when the 
human form took its most magnificent model for the artist still to 
copy; in that period when the perfection of bodily feature and build 
indicated, of itself, how splendid must have been the health of the 
living organizations that stood forth to be copied and re-copied for 
ever—it has always seemed to me, I repeat, that in that wonderful 
period of Greek history, so effulgent and so short, the reason why such 
physical excellence was attained rested on the circumstance that 
amongst the favoured cultivated few, for they were few after all, there 
was from the beginning to the end of life no such thing as work and 
play. Everything was existence—nothing less and nothing more. 
Every office, every duty, every act must have been an existence for 
the moment, varied but never divisible into one of two conditions, 
practical pain or practical pleasure. Life was an enjoyment which 
nothing sullied except death, and which was purified even from death 
by the quick consuming fire, that the life might begin again instan- 
taneously and incorruptibly. 

If by some grand transformation we could in our day approach 
to this conception which has been rendered to us by the history of 
art, and could act upon it, we should, in a generation or two, attain a 
degree of health which no sanitary provision in the common meaning 
of that term, can ever supply. If we could turn our houses into 
models of sanitary perfection; if we could release our toiling millions 
from half their daily labour; if we could tell want to depart altogether; 
if we could give means of education to every living human being ; we 
should not remove care, and therefore we should not secure health 
unless with it all we could also remove the idea of the distinction of 
labour and pleasure, the morbid notion that some must work and 
some must play, that the world may make its round. 

In this country, so differently placed to the country of the great 
and the ancient nation of which I have spoken, it is impossible: 
perhaps, ever to introduce a joyousness like to that which the 
favoured old civilization enjoyed. Our climate is of itself a sufficient 
obstacle to such a realization. Where the physical conditions of life 
are so unequal, where we waste in structure of body, whether we will 
it or not, at certain fixed seasons, and gain, whether we will it or not, 
at other fixed seasons, it is impossible to attain such excellence by 
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any diversion of mind or variation of pursuit. For universal glad- 
ness the sun must play his part, doing his spiriting gently, but never 
actually hiding the brightness of his face. From us, for long in- 
tervals, his face is hidden. Under these variations of the external 
light and scenery around us we have to cripple our minds through 
our bodies. Our clothing must be heavy during long stages of the 
year, and our food so comparatively heavy and gross, that half the 
power which might otherwise go off in vivacity, or nerve, or spirit is 
expended in the physico-chemical labour that is demanded for 
keeping the body warm and moving and living. 

To these drawbacks is added the unequal struggle for existence, 
the partitioning off of our people into great classes, the millions of 
whom are obliged to work from morning to night, compared with 
the thousands who are at liberty to make some change in their course 
of life; the millions of adults who may be said to be tied to some 
continuous, monotonous round of labour, until the whole body lends 
itself to the task with an automatic regularity which the mind fol- 
lows in unhappy and fretful train, with little hope for any future 
whatever on earth that shall bring relief. 

From whatever side we look upon this picture it seems at first 
sight to present an almost insoluble problem, when the conception 
of mixing recreation with work, so as to make all work recreative, 
is considered. Amongst the masses there is no true recreation 
whatever, no real variation from the daily unceasing and all but 
hopeless toil ; nay, when we ascend from the industrial and purely 
muscular workers to the majority who live by work, we find little 
that is more hopeful. There is no true recreation amongst any class 
except one, and that a limited and happy few, who find in mental 
labour of a varied and congenial kind the diversity of work which 
constitutes the truly re-creative and re-created life. 

We get, in fact, a little light on the nature of healthful recreation 
as we let our minds rest on this one and almost exceptional class of 
men of varied life and action of a mental kind. They come before 
us showing what recreation can effect through the mere act of 
varying the labour. The brainworker who is divested of worry is at 
once the happiest and the healthiest of mankind, happiest, per- 
chance, because healthiest ; a man constantly recreated, and therefore 
of longest life. 

Dr. Beard, of New York, who has recently computed the facts 
bearing on this particular point, gives us a reading upon it which is 
singularly appropriate to the topic now under consideration. He 
has reckoned up the life-value of five hundred men of greatest 
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mental activity: poets, philosophers, men of science, inventors, 
politicians, musicians, actors, and orators, and he has found that 
the average duration of their lives to be sixty-four years. He has 
compared this average with the average duration of the life of the 
masses, and he has found that in all classes, the members of which 
have survived to twenty years of age, the duration to be fifty years. 
He, therefore, gives to the varied brainworkers a value of life of 
fourteen years above the average. By a later calculation, relating to 
a hundred men belonging, we may say, to our own time, he has 
discovered a still greater value of life in those who practise mental 
labour, seventy years being the mean value of life in them. Thereupon 
he has enquired into the cause of these differences, so strange and 
so startling, and has detected, through this analysis, as I and others 
have, a combination of saving causes, the one cause most influencing 
being the recreative character of the work. His observation is so 
sound, so eloquent, and, above all, so practical, I can feel no necessity 
for apology in giving it at length. He is comparing, in the passage to 
be quoted, what he calls the happy brainworker with the mere muscle- 
worker, and this is the argument :— 

“ Brainwork is the highest of all antidotes to worry ; and the 
brainworking classes are, therefore, less distressed about many things, 
less apprehensive of indefinite evil, and less disposed to magnify 
minute trials, than those who live by the labour of the hands. To 
the happy brainworker life is a long vacation ; while the muscle- 
worker often finds no joy in his daily toil, and very little in the inter- 
vals. Scientists, physicians, lawyers, clergymen, orators, statesmen, 
literati, and merchants, when successful, are happy in their work 
without reference to the reward ; and continue to work in their 
special callings long after the necessity has ceased. Where is the 
hod-carrier who finds joy in going up and down a ladder ; and, from 
the foundation of the globe until now, how many have been known 
to persist in ditch-digging, or sewer-laying, or in any mechanical or 
manual calling whatsoever, after the attainment of independence ? 
Good fortune gives good health. Nearly all the money in the world 
is in the hands of brain-workers ; to many, in moderate amounts, 
it is essential to life, and in large and comfortable amounts it favours 
long life. Longevity is the daughter of competency. Of the many 
elements that make up happiness, mental organization, physical 
health, fancy, friends, and money—the last is, for the average man, 
greater than any other, except the first. Loss of money costs more 
lives than the loss of friends, for it is easier to find a friend than a 
fortune.” 
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The contrast put before us in these forcible remarks is most 
striking. It is the key to the position in trying to unlock the secret 
as to what true recreation should be. These brainworkers of whom 
Dr. Beard speaks are, indeed, the modern Greeks, not perhaps 
in perfection but in approximation. The Greeks might, possibly, 
have gone higher than they did in the way of developed physical 
beauty and of mental endowment, and these happy brainworkers of 
later ages might, perhaps, more nearly approach the happy Greeks. 
But both were on the lines towards the highest that may be attain- 
able, and this, as a means of indicating the right line, is my reason 
for using the illustrations that have been offered. 

That which I have so far urged consists, then, of two arguments. 
Firstly, that recreation to be healthful must, as its meaning conveys, 
literally, be a process of re-creating ; that is, of reconstructing or re- 
building ; a practice entirely distinct from what is called play, when 
by that is meant either cessation from every kind of creation, or enjoy- 
ment of abnormal pleasures which weary mind and body. Secondly, 
that they who are able to live and re-create in the manner suggested 
are, in positive fact, they who present the healthiest, the happiest, and 
the longest lives. 

From these premises I further draw the conclusion that we have 
no open course of a reasonable kind before us except to strive to 
beget a healthful recreation in the direction indicated. 

At the same time I do not say this in order to divert attention 
from what may be rightly called the natural animal instincts of 
man. I have no doubt there might be a cultivation of mind which 
should cease to be recreative, and which thereby should be as in- 
jurious to the health of the body as an over-cultivation of mere gross 
mechanical labour, and which might even be more dangerous. It is 
not a little interesting to observe that the greatest of the Greeks had 
become conscious of this very danger, as if he had learned its existence 
from observations in his daily life. Plato, in treating of this subject 
in one of his admirable discourses, warns us against the delusion 
that the cultivation of nothing but what is intellectually the best 
is, of necessity, always the best. It is more just, he says, to take 
account of good things than of evil. Everything good is beautiful ; 
yet the beautiful is not without measure. An animal destined to be 
beautiful must possess symmetry. Of symmetries we understand 
those which are small, but are ignorant of the greatest. And, indeed, 
no symmetry is of more importance with respect to health and 
dis2ase, virtue and vice, than that of the soul towards the body. When 
a weaker and inferior form is the vehicle of a strong and in every way 
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inighty soul, or the contrary ; and when these, soul and body, enter 
into compact union, then the animal is not wholly beautiful, for it is 
without symmetry. Just as a body which has immoderately, long 
legs, or any other superfluity of parts that hinder its symmetry, 
becomes base, in the participation of labour suffers many afflictions, 
and, through suffering an aggregation of accidents, becomes the 
cause to itself of many ills, so the compound essence,—of body and 
soul,—which we call the animal, when the soul is stronger than the 
body and prevails over it—then the soul, agitating the whole body, 
charges it with diseases, and by ardent pursuit causes it to waste 
away. On the contrary, when a body that is large or superior to the 
soul is joined with a small and weak intellect, the motions of the 
more powerful, prevailing and enlarging what is their own, but 
making the reflective part of the soul deaf, indocile and oblivious, 
it induces the greatest of all diseases, ignorance. As a practical 
corollary to these remarks, Plato adds that there is one safety for 
both the conditions he has specified: neither to move the soul 
without the body, nor the body without the soul. The mathema- 
tician, therefore, or anyone else who ardently devotes himself to 
any intellectual pursuit, should at the same time engage the body in 
gymnastic exercises ; while the man who is careful in forming the 
body should at the same time unite the motions of the soul, in the 
exercise of music and philosophy, if he intends to be one who may 
justly be called beautiful and at the same time “ right good.” 

Such is the Platonic reading of the recreative life as it appeared 
to him in his day and amongst his marvellous people. We have 
but to trouble ourselves with half the problem he refers to, and with 
but half the advice he suggests. Little fear, I think, is there amongst 
us that the soul should be so much stronger than the body, and so 
greatly prevail over it that it should agitate the whole inwardly, and 
by ardent application to learned pursuits cause the body to waste 
away. Nor is this to be regretted, because ifthe danger so stated were 
a prevailing one we should have two evils to cure in lieu of one 
which is all-sufficient for the reforming work of many of the coming 
generations of men. 

I have not, I trust, dwelt too long on what I may call the prac- 
tical definition of recreation as it ought, I think, to be understood, as 
it once was understood and practised, and as it is still practised, if 
not systematically understood, by a few whose varied and delightful 
works and tastes make them the healthiest and longest lived 
amongst us. 

It is well always to have a standard before us, though it be seem- 
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ingly unapproachable, and the illustrations I have endeavoured to 
supply of all work and all play, and of long-continued recreation 
thereupon, form the standard I now wish to set up for observation. 

To make all England, and all the world, for the matter of that, a 
recreation-ground : to make all life a grand recreation : to make all life, 
thereby, healthier, happier, and longer; this is the question before us. 

Confining our observations to our own people and time, it may 
now be worth a few moments of analytical enquiry as to how far we, 
in different classes of our English community, are away from so 
desirable a consummation—the consummation of all human effort 
towards the perfected human life: the dream of some poets that 
such a life has been and will return— Redeunt Saturnia regna ”— 
the dream of many poets that it is to be, if it has not been. 

The Registrar-General, with much judgment, due to long and 
wide experience of the component parts of the nation comprised 
under the title of England and Wales, has divided the community into 
six great classes, which classes are, in many respects, so distinct that 
they may almost be considered as great nations of themselves, having 
their own individual pursuits, habits, tastes, and, if the word be 
allowable, recreations. He describes for us (1) a professional class, 
made up of governing, defending, and learned persons, and numbering 
some 684,102 persons, chiefly of the male sex ; (2) a domestic class, 
wives and women of the household, and hotel and lodging-house 
keepers—a large class, the great majority women, numbering as many 
as 5,905,171—nearly, in fact, six millions ; (3) a commercial class of 
buyers, sellers, lenders, and transporters of goods and produce, chiefly 
men, and numbering 815,424; (4) an agricultural class, cultivators, 
growers, and animal keepers, the majority men, numbering 1,657,138; 
(5) an industrial class, mechanics, fabric manufacturers, food and drink 
producers, and purveyors of animal, vegetable, and mineral produce— 
a very large class, having in it members of both sexes, and numbering 
5,137,725; (6) an indefinite non-productive class; persons of rank 
and property; and scholars and children ; nearly an equality of rep- 
resentation of numbers of both sexes; the whole class including a 
total of 8,512,706, of whom 7,541,508 are scholars and children—the 
living capital of the next generation of men and of women. 

As we glance at these classes we quickly detect that what may be 
called their vocations are extremely different ; that each class—with 
the exception, perhaps, of two, the professional and the commercial, 
with that part of the indefinite class which is composed of persons 
of rank and property, and which approach each other—are as widely 
separated in tastes and habits and inclinations as they are in labours 
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and works. Looking at the education of body and mind in these 
classes as a whole, there is certainly little enough of symmetry. 

Amongst the representatives of these classes which are best able 
to command the advantages of true recreation there is little sound 
attempt to use the privilege in a refined and reasonable way. The 
persons who have their time at command, and who belong to the 
most favoured division, are divisible into two groups : a group which 
does no work at all that can bear the name of useful or applied 
labour, but which spends all its waking hours at what it considers to 
be recreative pursuits, which may be laborious, but must not be re- 
munerative ; and a group which labours industriously for the sake 
of return or reward, but which steals from time of labour regular 
intervals in which to follow out certain of the recreations which form 
the whole life of the first group, in strict imitation of that envied 
group, and in hopeless neglect of any recreation of its own better 
adapted to its real wants and best enjoyments. Each of these groups 
suffers from the course it follows. The representatives of the first 
kind lose much, since they are for ever repeating the same to them 
pleasurable or automatic activity. ‘The second lose because, while 
they are ever repeating the same useful activity, they are only re- 
lieving that activity by repeating day after day the same automatic 
and imitative recreations. Thus both arc subjected to what may be 
called the automatism of recreation. The automatism of recreation 
is bad in every sense, and it is specially bad in the present day, be- 
cause of the quality of it, as well as the limited quantity. There is 
no such diversity of recreation as is wanted to keep the body in 
health by the exercise of the mind. With one man the recreation 
is all taken out in cards, with another in chess, with a third in 
billiards, with a fourth in debate or gossip on some one persistent 
topic of discourse or argument, and so on, for what may be called 
the indoor recreative life. Nor is it much different with outdoor 
recreative amusement. Some one particular amusement claims the 
attention of particular men, and to this amusement the men adhere 
as if they had to live by it, and as if, in fact, there were no other 
recreative pursuits in the world, 

This speciality of recreative pleasure or labour,--for soon it 
becomes labour,—leads to consequences which are often of the most 
serious character. The man who undertakes the recreation at first as 
an enjoyment, and, indeed, as a relaxation, is so absorbed in it that 
he strains every nerve to be eminent in it, a professor of the accom- 
plishment, with a local repute for his excellence. The moment he 
enters on this resolve, however, he loses recreation. He sets himself 
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to a new work, be it mental or physical ; his mind becomes an 
emporium for the produce of that one particular culture, and he is 
in respect to that not far removed from a monomaniac. From the 
day that he is completely enamoured of the special pursuit it is little 
indeed that he is good for out of it in hours apart from the common 
vocation of his life. He becomes fretful if for a day he be deprived 
of his peculiar gratification; irritable if he joins with others in it who 
are not so skilful as himself; envious if he meets with a rival who is 
better at it than himself; and often actually sleepless in thinking and 
brooding over some event or events that have been connected with 
the previous play or venture. 

If the time at my disposal admitted the introduction ot detailed 
illustration of the facts here referred to I could supply from ex- 
perience instance upon instance. I have seen an amateur chess- 
player so infatuated with the game, which he originally sat down to as 
a relaxation, that he became for months a victim of insomnia. He 
carried the whole chessboard, set out in various difficult problems, 
in his brain, if I may use such a simile, studied moves on going to 
sleep, dreamt of them, woke with the solution solved, was sick and 
feeble and irritable all next day, followed his usual occupation with 
languid ability and interest, resumed his play at night with excited 
but not recruited determination, got more and more sleepless, and at 
last failed to sleep altogether. I have known more than one similar 
illustration in whist-players and in great billiard-players, and have 
seen the results of these so-called recreations end in the most sad 
physical disaster, when the pursuit of them has been made a matter 
of living importance, and when the player has ever had in his mind 
that pitiful 2/: “If I had done this or that—if I had made that move 
on the board—if I had played that card—if I had made that stroke, 
how would the case have been?” It matters little what the answer to 
the question may be—whether it be that by such a move, card, or 
stroke the game would have been lost or won ; the perplexing doubt 
is there to annoy, and it keeps up an irritation which imperceptibly 
wears out the animal powers and does permanent injury to life. You 
see men while still they are actually young grow rapidly like old men 
under this supposed recreative strain. They grow prematurely care- 
worn, prematurely grey, prematurely fixed in idea and obstinate in 
idea, angry at trifles, baffled by trifles, and, in a word, young senilities. 

In this busy city, in the great places of business near to which we 
now are, there are hundreds—may I not extend the calculation and 
say thousands—of men who, in pursuit of the recreative pleasures I 
have specified, or of others similar in their results, are wearing them- 
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selves out twice as fast, and more than twice, than they are by the 
legitimate labour to which they have to apply themselves that they 
may earn their daily bread? It is the fact; and the observant 
physician, as he listens to the suffering statements of these men, is 
obliged in his own mind to differentiate between the assigned and 
what is often the real cause of that train of evils to which it is his 
duty to lend an attentive ear. 

Thus, amongst the most intelligent part of the community— 
amongst the part that can help itself—there is no systematised scale 
or class of recreations that can be relied upon to afford the change 
really demanded for health. Nor are matters much improved when 
we take up the kind of change that is sought after by the same 
classes in the matter of physical recreation. When the Volunteer 
movement first came under notice, and for some time after it first 
came into practice, it was the hope of all sanitary men,—I believe 
without any exception,—that the exercise, and drill, and training, and 
excitement which would be produced by the movement would prove 
most beneficial to the health of the male part of the people at a 
period of life -when the training of the physical powers is most 
required and often most neglected. I remember being quite enthu- 
siastic at that change and its promises, and I recalled the other day an 
often-quoted paper or essay which had sprung out of that enthusiasm, 
and which I dare say at the time it was written seemed common 
sense itself. I can but feel now that the hope was begotten of 
inexperience. The movement has been a success, I presume, in a 
national and political point of view, but a careful observation of it 
from its first until this time has failed to indicate to me, as a physician, 
that it has led to any decided improvement in the health generally 
of those who have been most concerned in carrying it out by 
becoming its representatives. Certain it is that nothing affirmative 
of good stands forth in its favour, and I wish I could stop with that 
one neutral statement. I cannot in order of truth and fairness so 
stop, for I have seen much injury from the process. ‘To say nothing 
of the expense to which it subjects many struggling men, to the loss 
of time it inflicts on them, to the neglect it inflicts at the fireside and 
home, to the spirit of contest of mind and fever of mind which it 
engenders ; to say nothing, I repeat, of these things—all of which, 
nevertheless, are detrimental, indirectly, to the health of the men 
themselves and of those who surround them in family union—there is 
a direct harm often inflicted by the service, call it recreation if you 
like, which is not to its credit. The man who has advanced just far 
enough in life to have completed his development of growth, and to 
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have lost the elasticity of youth, the man who has rather too early 
in life become fat and, as he or his friends say, puffy, the man who 
has, from long confinement in the office or study, found himself 
dejected and dyspeptic, each one of these men has passed into the 
ranks of the Volunteers, in order to regain the elastic tread, to throw 
off the burthen of fat, or to find relief from the dyspeptic despondency. 
For my part, I have never been able to discover a good practical 
result in any of these trials; but I have seen many bad practical 
results. I have seen the partly disabled men, in the conditions 
specified, striving to do their best to keep alive and be on a level with 
younger and athletic men, and I have been obliged to hear of the 
signal and natural failure of the effort. I have heard of the attempts 
to meet the failure by the tempting offer and too willing acceptance of 
what are called artificial stimulants to give temporary support, and I 
have been obliged to discover in persons so overtaxed and so over- 
stimulated a certain heavy excessive draw on the bank of life, an 
anticipation of income which, in the vital as surely as in the com- 
mercial world, is the road to a premature failure and closure of the 
whole concern. 

There are many who will agree with me, I doubt not, on this 
point ; there are many men, and there are more women,—for wives 
and mothers are far more observant and wise than husbands and 
fathers on these points,—who will be able to bring their experience to 
bear in confirmation of that which I have spoken; and these will 
agree that to put men of different ages and of different states of con- 
stitution and habits in the same position for recreation ; to trot them 
all through the same paces ; to make them all wear the same dress, 
walk or march the same speed, carry the same load, labour the same 
time, move the limbs at the same rate; that to construct one great 
living machine out of a number of such differently built machines is 
of necessity an unnatural and, in the end, a ruinous process. There 
are some, however, who, while admitting so much, will put in a plea 
for the younger members of the community. They will insist that 
the younger men, the men who are from nineteen or twenty up to 
twenty-nine or thirty, may with advantage go through the recreation 
of training after the Volunteer fashion. The case is much stronger 
on behalf of this argument, but even in the respect named there 
requires a great deal of discrimination. A race of strong men may be 
bred, and a weak race may, by gradual development, be raised, into a 
strong ; but. a weak man, born weak, can, through himself, be led 
a very little way into strength ; while during the process of training 
he can most easily be broken into utter feebleness, so that the last of 
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the man may be worse than the first. Hence, in training the weak 
into strong through any form of recreation, mental or physical, but 
specially physical, there must be a singular discrimination. In this 
instance of Volunteering as a mode of progress in physical health 
for the young there are dangers that ought to be avoided with reli- 
gious care. To advise a weakly youth of consumptive tendency and 
feeble build, or one having some special proclivity to rheumatic fever, 
heart disease, or other well-defined hereditary malady, to compete 
with other men of the same age and of athletic nature, in the same 
recreative exercise, is to deceive the youth into danger. To force such 
a one into violent competitive exercise, and tax him to the same 
degree of vital withdrawal day after day, or week after week, is to 
subject him all but certainly to severe, if not fatal, bodily injury. 

I have selected the recreative exercise of Volunteering as a case 
for illustration of an important lesson, and I have made the selection, 
not because the recreation is special as a sometimes harmful recrea- 
tion, but because more persons are concerned in it just now than in 
aught else of the same kind of recreative pursuit. 

There are many other so-called recreations which are even more 
injurious to the feeble adolescent and to the enfeebled matured indi- 
viduals, who seek to find symmetry-of health in extreme recreation. 
Football is one of these recreations fraught with danger. Rowing is 
another exercise of the same class. Polo, while the fever for it lasted, 
was found to be of similar cast. Excessive running and prolonged 
and violent walking,—in imitation of those poor madmen whose 
vanity trains them to give up sleep and all the natural ordinances 
that they may walk so many thousand miles in so many thousand 
hours,—these are alike injurious as physical recreations, unless taken 
with the same discrimination as is required by those who enter into 
the Volunteer movement. 

As we pass from the freer and wealthier classes of the community 
into the less prosperous we find no marked improvement whatever in 
any form of recreation. We begin, in fact, to lose sight of the recrea- 
tion that ministe- 9 either mind or body in a sensible and healthy 
degree, and to se that which should be recreative replaced almost 
entirely by continuous and monotonous labour. The idea of symmetry 
of function and development between mind and body disappears nearly 
altogether ; so that, indeed, to mention such a thing would, in some of 
the classes concerned, be but to treat on a subject unknown, and 
therefore, as it would seem to them, absurdly unpractical. To tell a 
country yokel that his body is not symmetrical in build, and that his 
mind has no kind of symmetrical relation to his body, were cruel, 
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from its apparent satire. Yet why should it be? Why should igno- 
rance and labour so deform anyone that the hope of a complete 
reformation, the hope of the constitution of a perfect body and in it 
a perfect mind, should seem absurd? It is not the labour that is at 
fault. The labour is wholesome, healthful, splendid ; it is a labour com- 
patible with the noblest, nay, the most refined of human acquirements. 
Why should it be incompatible with perfect physical conformation of 
mind and body? It is not, indeed, the labour that is at fault, but the 
ignorant system on which it is carried out. 

There is much difference, in fact, between the three classes of the 
community called the domestic, the agricultural, and the industrial, 
in respect to the work, the recreation, and the resultant health 
pertaining to each class. The domestic class as a whole is, by 
comparison with the industrial, fairly favoured. ‘The members of it 
lead, it is true, a monotonous life, and see often but little of the 
beauties of external nature, but they find in the amusements they 
provide for those who are about them some intervals of change which 
are, as far as they go, of service. Moreover, except in that part of the 
class which is engaged in disposing of spirituous drinks, and which 
pays a heavy vital taxation from the recreation springing out of that 
vocation, its representatives are not exposed to harmful recreations 
to an extreme degree. The domestic class therefore presents, on the 
whole, a fairly healthy life. ‘The majority of its members are women 
and mothers; and, in the gladness with which they tender their love 
and adoration to the young and innocent life that comes into their 
charge, they find, perchance, after all, the purest pleasure, the most 
enhancing, the most ennobling recreation, that, even in the midst of 
many cares and sorrows and bereavements, falls to the lot of any 
section of the great community. 

The agricultural class, less favoured in recreative opportunities 
than the others which have passed before us, living a laborious and 
very poor life, ever at work for small returns, and finding little 
recreation beyond that which is of mere animal enjoyment, is still 
comparatively favoured. To the agricultural worker the seasons 
supply, imperceptibly, some delight that is beneficial to the mind. 

These as they change, Almighty Father ! these 
Are but the varied God. 

Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine 
Deep felt in these appear: a simple strain, 

Yet so delightful, mix’t with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin’d, 

And all so forming one harmonious whole— 


Shade unperceived, so soft’ning into shade 
That as they still succeed they ravish still. 
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The labour of the outdoor agricultural class, blessed by these 
changing scenes which the exquisite poet above quoted so exqui- 
sitely describes, is varied also in itself. Each season brings its 
new duty: the spring its meadow-laying and sheep-shearing ; the 
summer its haymaking ; the autumn its harvesting and harvest-home, 
and fruit-gathering ; the winter its ploughing and garnering, and 
cattle-tending ; with sundry well-remembered holidays which are 
religiously kept. There may be through all this continuous wearing 
labour ; there is; but, as it is not monotonous, it is to some extent 
recreative, and the facts of mortality tell that it is saving to life. 
The agricultural classes present a mortality below the average in the 
proportion of ninety-one to one hundred of the mass of the working 
community. Moreover, there is hope for the agricultural classes in 
the fact that, it is, comparatively, an easy task to supply them with a 
perfect roundelay of beautiful recreations for their resting hours. It 
is only to remove from them the grand temptations to vice in the beer- 
shop and the spirit-store, and to substitute for these resorts a rational 
system of enjoyments, to win for the country swain the first place 
in that symmetry which Plato called “right good.” 

The utter blankness, the blankness that may be felt, in respect to 
recreation is realized most in the millions of the industrial class who 
live in the everlasting din of the same mechanical life ; who see 
ever before them the same four walls, the same tools, the same tasks; 
who hear the same sounds, smell the same odours, touch the same 
things, feel the same impressions, again and again and again, until 
the existence is made up of them, never to be varied until death doth 
them part. It is to this class,—repining, naturally envious, naturally rest- 
less, and at this moment of time unsettled, mournful, and disaffected, 
to an extent which few, I fear, of our rulers comprehend,—it is to this 
class most of all that the balm of wholesome recreation is most 
necessary, and for whom the absence of it is most dangerous. In this 
class there is no such thing as health. It is a blessing not to be found. 
You could not, I solemnly believe, bring me one of them that I dare, as 
a conscientious physician, declare, after searching examination, to be 
physically healthy in any approach to a degree of standard excellence. 
As a rule the average of life amongst those who have passed twenty- 
five would not be above fifteen years. 

In these classes we see the effect of what I may venture to call 
the denseness of work, leading to mortality in the most perfect and 
distinctive form ; work without any true recreative relief; work 
without anything changing or becoming recreative in itself; work 
relieved at no regular intervals for introduction of new life. 
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The greatest of all the social problems of our day is involved in 
this study of the manners and modes of thought of over five millions 
of adult English people, all confined in order that they may labour, 
with no satisfactory relief from labour, and with no land of promise 
before them. The greatest of all the fo/?tfa/ questions of our day 
is also involved in this same study. The physician knows that the 
wisest of mankind, the most intelligent of mankind, are only half 
their former selves when they are out of health. He knows that 
health which is bad, but not sufficiently bad to prostrate the physical 
powers to such an extent as to cause inactivity of the will, is the most 
perplexing of all states of mind and action with which he has to deal. 
He feels thereupon a fellow-sympathy with the political physician 
who is called upon to treat the industrial masses in mass ; to provide 
for their minds’ health, to calm their excitement, to plant confidence 
in their hearts, and, most arduous task of all, to find out the way for 
securing for them those two grand remedies in the Pharmacopceia 
of the ordinary physician, rest and change of scene, in pure and 
open air. 

“ They find their own recreations these working millions,” I think 
I hear some one say. They /7y to find them, would be the truer 
statement. They try their best, but they have found few con- 
ducive to health, many that are fatal. They are to be pitied and 
pardoned for these errors of their finding. What if they do discover 
recreation of the worst kind in the bar and saloon of the spirit-seller? 
Have they not the example of the wealthier classes before them, 
teaching that the same indulgence, in another style, is recreation? 
May they not ask how many other obtainable pleasures are provided 
for them, and whether many, too many, of obtainable pleasures so 
called, and so bad, are not positively thrust upon them? ‘They have 
laboured all day in monotony : where shall they go for recreation, and 
what shall the recreation be? If they go far away they are removed 
from the sphere of their labours ; if they look near to their own 
abodes, they find not one true and ennobling pastime, but fifty that 
are degrading, and, at the same time, filled with every possible 
temptation. 

I apply this to our own people ; but it is, I fear, equally applicable 
to other peoples. Dr. Beard, the American I have already quoted, 
writes his experience, gathered in his own country, as follows :—“ To 
live,” he says, speaking of the same classes, “to live on the slippery 
path that lies between extreme poverty on the one side and the gult 
of starvation on the other ; to take continual thought of to-morrow, 
without any good result of such thought; to feel each anxious hour 
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that the dreary treadmill by which we secure the means of sustenance 
for a hungry household may, without warning, be closed by any 
number of forces, over which one has no control; to double and 
triple all the horrors of want and pain by anticipation and rumination 
—such is the life of the muscleworking classes of modern civilized 
society ; and when we add to this the cankering annoyance that 
arises from the envying of the fortunate brainworker, who lives at 
ease before his eyes, we marvel not that he dies young, but rather 
that he lives at all.” 

There remains still in the list of classes requiring recreation, and 
the health that springs from it, the last or indefinite class. Of the 
purely indefinite of these I need not speak ; for they, the waifs and 
strays of our civilization, are, I fear, under little influence of such 
refining agencies as we would put forward for the future. With the 
very small class of persons of rank and property, less than 169,000 
altogether, I have dealt already, by joining them with the professional 
and commercial well-to-do classes. To the seven and a half millions 
of scholars and children and their recreations attention will be called 


in a new chapter. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDSON. 





SIR CHARLES COLDSTREAM. 


II. 


URING his engagements at the Princess’s Theatre Charles 
Mathews played many new parts, although his position as a 
“ star” would have justified his confining himself to a fixed repertory. 
The manager liked to vary his programme, and dealt largely in trans- 
lations from the French, hastily written and cheaply produced. The 
company did not lack strength : numbered, indeed, many excellent 
performers. ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” in recognition of the 
success obtained with it at Covent Garden, was revived : Madame 
Vestris re-appearing as Mrs. Page to the Mrs. Ford of Mrs. Stirling, 
the Ford of James Wallack, the Page of Mr. Ryder, the Falstaff of 
Granby, &c. Resigning the part of Slender to Compton, Charles 
Mathews now undertook the character of Sir Hugh Evans, looking 
quaintly picturesque in his cassock and bands, and performing with 
admirable humour ; he was an adept, as his singing of “ Jenny Jones” 
had proved, in delivering English after the glib, clipped, tripping 
Welsh fashion. This was the operatic edition of the comedy: Ann 
Page and Master Fenton being personated by singers, and the 
action every now and then undergoing suspension, in order that Mrs. 
Page and her daughter might sing “I know a bank,” or that Master 
Fenton might introduce “ Blow, thou winter wind.” The songs, by 
various composers, all boasted Shakespeare’s words, derived indiscrimi- 
nately from the plays and the poems; their appropriateness in relation 
to the positions they occupied in the play being very little considered. 
Another Covent Garden triumph—Mr. Planche’s fairy play of “Beauty 
and the Beast”—was also essayed; and many farces and small 
comedies were presented, including “ A Sovereign Remedy,” “A 
Curious Case,” “The Barber Bravo,” and “ Love’s Telegraph,” an 
adaptation of “Le Gant et l’Eventail,” in which Charles Mathews 
found congenial occupation. About this time, too, he first under- 
took an exclusively serious character. He appeared as Lovelace in 
aversion of Jules Janin’s “Clarissa Harlowe,” an adaptation, of 
course, of the novel of Richardson. 
I may speak with some hesitation of a play which was produced more 
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than thirty years ago, and which I, a school-boy critic, saw but once, 
As I remember it, however, it was a sombre work, unlikely to gratify an 
English audience, unsuited to our stage. Little success attended its 
performance here, although, I believe, it had prospered in Paris. But 
French critics have long been wont to prize exceedingly the writings 
of Richardson ; absorbed by regard for his skill as a narrator, they have 
overlooked, or have not been capable of estimating, the tediousness and 
diffuseness of his literary style. ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe” was thus found 
to be a name to conjure with in Paris. The play owned a French 
compactness of construction. In the first act Clarissa was seen 
oppressed by her family. Mr. Ryder played her father, I think ; Mr. 
James Vining her brother. There was much preaching on the subject 
of filial disobedience ; the characters were all attired in Quaker drabs 
and greys ; Clarissa wept : she did little but weep from the first scene 
to the last of the drama, as she endured the didactic efforts and exer- 
cises of her relatives. The second act was more lively, in Sir Anthony 
Absolute’s sense of the word ; indeed, the proceedings of Lovelace 
might well have evoked the prohibition of the Lord Chamberlain : and 
here too relief was afforded by the vivacity of a rural soubrette, very 
well played by the late Miss Marshall. The last act—the English play 
consisted of three acts only—was chiefly occupied with the sufferings, 
the sorrows, and the death of Clarissa, personated with much ingenuity 
and pathos by Mrs. Stirling, if I rightly remember. As Lovelace 
Charles Mathews looked very handsome and wore well his bag wig 
and tasteful court dress, carrying himself most gallantly. His aspect 
and mien were worthy of the Fvrangais; but at all times he was 
wont to appear at ease in costumes of fanciful or old-fashioned 
device ; he had never the awkward, inconvenienced air exhibited by 
many players when required to assume unaccustomed clothes. Still, 
his Lovelace was not accounted successful. He took great pains 
with the part, played with unusual care, was calm and composed, 
avoiding levity and flippancy, and fairly exhibiting the unworthiness 
of Lovelace, but failing wholly to convey the passion animating him. 
Something the performance may have gained in decorum by this very 
deficiency on the part of the actor. But the spectator became aware 
of the boundary of Charles Mathews’s art in a certain direction : it 
was like coming suddenly upon the ring fence confining an estate- 
It was manifest that as a stage lover Charles Mathews could not 
shine ; he was wholly without fervour or earnestness ; it was as much 
as he could do to be commonly serious; he could only woo the 
heroines of the theatre after the tepid, unreal, insincere fashion of the 
conventional walking gentleman : always heedful during his most ardent 
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speeches to keep his curls and his costume unrumpled, and the white 
lining of his glossy hat well turned towards the pit. It was very 
certain that he could not adequately represent the Lov-lace of 
Richardson. At the time this was of the less consequence, seeing 
that Janin’s play did not please and had to be withdrawn after a 
few representations. 

Something further I may here, perhaps, be permitted to add 
touching the aspect and costumes of the actor. He had never been 
carried away by what was once called “the moustache movement.” 
He entertained an old actor’s prejudices on the subject, holding that 
facial expression was in such wise injuriously affected. He would 
have sympathised with;Macready’s objections upon one of his Macduffs 
appearing “ with a pair of well-grown moustaches.” When it seemed 
to him that such a decoration was absolutely necessary to the cha- 
racter he assumed, Charles Mathews exercised his skill as an artist, 
and, with a camel’s-hair brush, painted a moustache upon his upper lip. 
His appearance as Lovelace I have mentioned ; but I may add that 
he was not less picturesque and elegant of presence when he wore a 
Kneller dress of green velvet as the Duke of Buckingham in Planché’s 
“Court Beauties” ; when he assumed medizval trunks and hose as 
the hero of “ The Captain of the Watch”; or what may be callet the 
French-Revolutionary costume of Lavater and some other characters. 
But he was chiefly seen upon the stage in modern dress ; to his 
audiences he was usually a gentleman of their own period. Mr. 
G. H. Lewes has written of him: “ In our juvenile apprehensions he 
was the beau-ideal of elegance. We studied his costumes with 
ardent emotion. We envied him his tailor, and made him our pattern 
to live and to die.” Thirty-five years ago men were more superfine 
of dress than they are just now. ‘There were dandies still surviving ; 
and D’Orsay was a power in the world of fashion. ‘Such a dress!” 
writes Haydon of D’Orsay in 1839; “with great coat, blue satin 
cravat, hair oiled and curling, hat of the primest curve and purest 
water, gloves scented with eaw de Cologne, or eau de Jasmin, primrose 
in tint, skin in tightness,” &c. Charles Mathews dressed much after 
the D’Orsay manner, persisting in it even after it had become a little 
old-fashioned. He long delighted in frock or “ Newmarket cut” 
coats, olive green or light brown, claret or mulberry colour, with 
lawn wristbands turned back over the tight cuffs ; in shawl-patterned 
waistcoats and profuse satin stocks confined by jewelled pins linked 
together ; in the lightest and tightest of trousers, cut to fit the boot 
like a gaiter and closely strapped beneath the instep. He was the 
last man, I think, to wear trousers of this pattern upon the stage 
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although the late Mr. James Vining, a dandy of an earlier date, may 
have rivalled him in the matter. It almost seemed at last as though 
there were a conventional costume to be worn by light comedians 
irrespective of the fashion prevalent outside the theatre. But no doubt 
it was hard to surrender D’Orsay as a model, to turn away from so 
consummate an arbiter elegantiarum. Even Macready, about to 
personate Alfred Evelyn, in 1840, thought it well to take counsel of 
the Count concerning “his hatter, the mode of keeping accounts at 
the clubs at play, about servants,” &c. 

The Lyceum opened with a strong company, Mr. and Mrs, 
Mathews being assisted by Mrs. and Miss Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Stirling, 
and Miss Louisa Howard ; Messrs. Leigh Murray, Frank Matthews, 
Selby, Roxby, John Reeve junior, Meadows, Buckstone, and Harley. 
The theatre had been tastefully and elaborately re-decorated ; certain 
of the modelled figures, panels, and medallions have survived until 
the present date. A new system of lighting was introduced, and, for 
the first time in an English theatre, draperies of white lace adorned 
the private boxes. The scene-painter was Mr. Beverley, and the 
stage appointments soon acquired fame in right of their exceeding 
beauty and originality. The entertainments were of the pattern which 
had proved so successful at the Olympic under Madame Vestris’s 
management, with increase of importance and magnificence. Little 
advantage, however, was taken of the Act of 1844, which established 
free trade in theatrical exhibitions, and permitted the representation 
of the legitimate drama upon all stages alike. Five act comedies 
were eschewed at the Lyceum, nor was the slightest encouragement 
offered to native authors. The management endured for some nine 
years or so; but during that period scarcely an original work was 
produced. The theatre subsisted upon vaudevilles, comedies, and 
melodramas, adapted from the French, and upon a series of extra- 
vaganzas founded by Mr. Planché upon the old French fairy 
tales. “ The Golden Branch,” “ King Charming,” “ ‘The King of the 
Peacocks,” “ The Island of Jewels,” “The Prince of Happy Land,” 
“ The Good Woman in the Wood,” and “Once upon a Time there 
were two Kings,” were perhaps the most remarkable of these pro- 
ductions, which gradually degenerated from vehicles of pun and 
poetry, song and dance and Christmas pleasantry, into mere spectacles, 
brilliant and yet barren. Mr. Planché has himself described how the 
scene-painter by degrees came to take the dramatist’s place in the 
theatre. “ Year after year Mr. Beverley’s powers were taxed to outdo his 
former outdoings. The last scene became the first in the estimation 
of the management. The most complicated machinery, the most 
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costly materials, were annually put into requisition, until their bacon 
was so buttered it was impossible to save it. As to me, I was posi- 
tively painted out. Nothing was considered brilliant but the last 
scene. Dutch metal was in the ascendant.” Mr. Planché fled from 
the Lyceum and found refuge again at the Olympic. Robson was 
playing there, proving himself a great burlesque actor, and something 
more—indeed, a very great deal more. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Charles Mathews allowed 
himself to be effaced by his extravaganzas. He rarely took part in 
these, although he had won fame by his efforts of a grotesque sort in 
the kindred plays of “ Riquet with the Tuft” and “The Golden 
Fleece.” At one time, Madame Vestris being ill, he appeared in 
her stead as King Charming, attired splendidly in robes of pink silk 
and a head dress of pearls, diamonds, and bird-of- Paradise plumes, in 
imitation of the Nepaulese ambassador, a celebrity of the time. 
Upon another occasion he undertook Mr. Buckstone’s duties, and 
assumed the character of Box in the famous farce of “ Box and Cox.” 
But in burlesque and low comedy he was not usually concerned, and 
the farces in which he appeared were always of a certain refinement, 
strongly flavoured with comedy, and affording him artistic oppor- 
tunities. He was seen at his best, I think, during these Lyceum times. 
He was in excellent health and spirits, and his histrionic method, 
with all its gaiety and sprightliness, was distinguished by a steady 
force and incisiveness that it lacked somewhat in late years. He 
even took his audience by surprise, developing unexpected resources 
and essaying characters of an unaccustomed sort. He shone in 
melodrama. Mr. Lewes has described his performance of the Count 
D’Arental, the villainous hero of the “ Day of Reckoning,” an adap- 
tation by Mr. Planché of a rather commonplace French melodrama, 
owing its origin to the popularity of M. Sue’s “ Mysttres de Paris.” 
Certain of the dramatis persone, indeed, in quest of adventure, 
assume blouses and visit a /afis-franc avowedly after the manner of 
the Prince Rudolphe of that once famous romance, although without 
his philanthropic intentions. ‘The Count is a monster of perfidy and 
cruelty, hardened and consummate, capable of any crime. Never- 
theless his demeanour is most calm, polite, gentlemanly; nothing in 
his aspect reveals his really shameless and corrupt nature. He is 
as unlike the conventional villain of melodrama as could possibly be. 
A bankrupt vowué, he treats his young, rich, and beautiful wife with the 
most insulting coldness and neglect. He suspects her of infidelity, 
and indeed hopes that she may prove unfaithful ; in such wise he 
may the better prey upon her fortune, which meantime is protected 
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by the French code. The lady’s distresses are great, and she seeks 
some consolation at the hands of a devoted but platonic admirer. 
The Count simply threatens to shoot her friend and to ruin her 
reputation ; but his manner is still scrupulously polite. He listens 
calmly to her appeals and protestations, does not interrupt her for a 
moment, yet never swerves from his resolve to secure her fortune or 
to slay her lover. This exhibition of intense and complete cruelty 
proved most effective upon the scene. It may be added that the 
Count’s courage is unquestionable, although founded as much upon 
scorn of his fellows, their follies and weaknesses, as upon his own 
strength of character and self-reliance. When in the /afis-franc his 
rank is discovered and his life threatened, he is not discomposed : he 
despises his antagonists too much. He knows that his own safety 
and their good opinion can be bought for a dozen of wine. When 
the final duel is forced upon him and he tries to take an unfair 
advantage of his adversary, he is not influenced by a cowardly regard 
for his own safety, but by utter contempt for his plebeian foe, whom 
he would sweep from his path as he would brush away an insect that 
troubled him. 

The play is of an unwholesome kind, with a disagreeably opaque 
moral atmosphere ; and neither upon its first representation in 1851 
nor upon its revival at the Adelphi in 1868 did it greatly please the 
public. But it enhanced considerably the histrionic fame of Charles 
Mathews. It was well understood that the actor wascuriously deficient 
in tenderness; that his art, however winning, graceful, vivacious, 
and humorous, had no hold whatever upon the serious emotions of 
his audience. Even that semblance of feeling by means of which 
very obtuse players, given a pathetic situation, have been able to 
move their public was beyond him. He could not sound a pathetic 
note ever so gently. When in the little comedy of “The Bachelor 
of Arts,” for instance, he was required but to exclaim “My poor 
father,” and to hide his face in his handkerchief as the drop-scene 
fell, the effect was almost ludicrous from the actor’s curious in- 
ability to portray emotion even of the simplest and slightest kind. 
As Mr. Lewes has noted, not only were strong displays of feelings—- 
“rage, scorn, pathos, dignity, vindictiveness, tenderness, and wild 
mirth—all beyond his means, but he could not even laugh with animal 
heartiness ; hesparkled, he never exploded.” In the Count D’Arental, 
as in some other characters, what may be called without offence the 
heartlessness of the actor was turned to theatrical account and made 
to serve tragic uses. His levity was no longer harmless and pleasant ; 
it was now allied to villainy and infamous cruelty. The audience did 
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not much relish, perhaps, the change involved in this experiment ; 
yet it had its success from an artistic point of view and in relation to 
the fame of the actor. 

“The Day of Reckoning” paved the way for “The Chain of 
Events,” produced in the following year—“a drama in eight acts 
occupying the whole evening ”—adapted by Mr. Lewes from “La 
Dame de la Halle,” a French play of prodigious elaboration, 
ingenuity, and tediousness, so successful in Paris that its performance 
at several London theatres seemed a managerial necessity. I retain 
no very distinct impressions of it ; but I remember that it was most 
liberally equipped with scenery and costumes, with a very vivid effect 
of a storm at sea and shipwreck ; that Miss Laura Keene, afterwards 
very favourably known in America, personated the heroine ; that the 
characters wore hair powder, and that Charles Mathews played a cool 
and calculating villain, who in the last scene committed suicide by 
leaping from the balcony of a gambling-house, I think, in the Palais 
Royal. The “Chain of Events” enjoyed many representations, 
although the stage has seen nothing of it sincé 1852. A still longer 
play, however, presented in 1853—“A Strange History, in nine 
chapters ”—was withdrawn after a few performances. For this pro- 
duction Mr. Lewes, in conjunction with Mr. Mathews, was also 
responsible. It had, of course, a French origin, and contained 
many wonderful incidents—the fall of an avalanche, I remember, 
among its scenic effects. But ‘“‘A Strange History” oppressed, 
because of its strangeness, its prodigious length, and the numerous 
complexities of its plot. It was relieved of an act or two; but the 
public refused to accept it upon any terms, and, with a sigh, for it had 
cost many pains and much money, the management abandoned it 
altogether and for ever. It made way for “The Lawyers,” a suc- 
cessful version of “ Les Avocats.” 

But the greatest success at the Lyceum under the rule of Charles 
Mathews was probably obtained by “The Game of Speculation,” 
first represented in October 1851. This version of “ Mercadet,” 
Balzac’s posthumous comedy, was prepared by Mr. Lewes, then 
assuming the name of Slingsby Lawrence, “in less than thirteen 
hours, and produced after only two rehearsals,” as the preface to the 
printed play informs us. ‘“ Mercadet” had not been performed in 
Paris exactly as its author had left it The five acts of the original 
had been reduced to three ; many scenes were omitted and some 
transposed. .Mr. Lewes judiciously followed the abridged, acting 
edition, rendering the dialogue in spirited English, and tampering in 
no respect with the nature of the plot. The only fault to be found 
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with his adaptation relates to the characteristic names bestowed upon 
the dramatis persone: Affable Hawk, Prospectus, Earthworm, 
Hardcorn, Dimity, &c. This was pursuant to a fashion long enjoying 
public favour and boasting the authority of the best writers ; but in- 
jurious, nevertheless, to the illusions which it is the aim of fiction to 
produce, and imparting unreality to what otherwise would appear 
genuine and natural enough. Sydney Smith rightly condemned what 
he termed “appellative jocularity,” as savouring of vulgarity and 
sinning against good taste. 

The original Mercadet was Geoffroy, I think, but I never saw 
him, and I am without information as to his method of playing the 
part. When the comedy was transferred to the Théatre Frangais, 
Got appeared as Mercadet. In the course of the visit of the Co- 
médie to London in 1871, ‘‘ Mercadet ” was presented at our Opera 
Comique in the Strand, and our playgoers were provided with an 
opportunity of comparing the impersonations of two most accom- 
plished comedians. Mr. Lewes has frankly avowed his preference 
for the performance of Charles Mathews. But in regard to rival 
histrionic portrayals the one first seen is likely to be the one more 
admired. The player who has pre-audience secures our vote and 
interest. His art impresses us to the prejudice of the later’ per- 
former, whose merits are tested by a standard not of his choosing, 
and to which he may reasonably object. The Mercadet of Got 
differed materially from the Affable Hawk of Charles Mathews. The 
one succeeded by sheer force of character, the other by exquisite 
charm of manner. Got represented a sort of George Hudson, a 
railway king, a blunt man of business, careless of dress, homely otf 
bearing, rough of speech. He rather encouraged his creditors to 
dupe. themselves than laboured to cajole them ; he was somewhat 
ashamed of the roguery to which his embarrassments had driven him, 
and in his own home appeared as a respectable member of society, 
an affectionate husband and father. He was thoroughly in earnest ; 
and when he threatened to drown himself in the Seine it seemed 
certain that he would be as good as his word. The performance 
was, indeed, much heightened by the actor’s adroit touches of pathos, 
and by the passionate excitement of his surprise and joy at the 
return of his missing partner and the redemption of his name from dis- 
credit. As Affable Hawk Charles Mathews invested debt with a sort 
of diplomatic dignity. He carried the graces of the drawing-room 
on ’Change. His creditors were constrained to yield to the fascina- 
tions of address ; wrath and importunity were subdued by placidity 
and elegance. He'was little troubled with remorse ; those wha 
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sought money of him were his natural enemies, and to be treated 
accordingly. Under such conditions trickery was allowable, and 
only open to reproach if failure attended it, and he did not intend to 
fail. He hinted at suicide in the Thames, but no one took the hint. 
A conviction prevailed that if ever he got into the water he would 
promptly get out again, much benefited by his brief immersion. It 
was difficult to withhold sympathy from the engaging adventurer who, 
treating debt as a fine art, bore his pecuniary burthens with such 
admirable gallantry and good humour, fighting against bankruptcy so 
courageously, and by superior intelligence and address, helped by a 
lucky accident, triumphing at last over creditors even less reputable 
and scrupulous than himself. The actor obtained great popularity 
by reason of his performance of Affable Hawk. The “Game of 
Speculation ” underwent revival in many subsequent seasons ; it has 
never been presented, however, without Charles Mathews for its hero. 
It was last played in London during his engagement at the Gaiety in 
1873. Among other Lyceum successes may be counted the comedies 
and farces of “A Nice Firm,” “ A Bachelor of Arts,” “Serve Him 
Right,” “ A Wonderful Woman,” “A Practical Man,” “An Appeal 
to the Public,” “ Aggravating Sam,” “ Little Toddlekins,” “Cool as a 
Cucumber,” &c. 

But the experiences of the Lyceum management were not wholly 
of a prosperous sort. The expenses were very great, and now and 
then serious disasters befell the enterprise. The strong ccmpany 
gradually dispersed. Sometimes the band, in despair at the non-pay- 
ment of their salaries, declined to enter the orchestra. It became 
notorious that the manager was in pecuniary straits, and he was 
charged with extravagant habits. Again he was constrained ‘to 
invoke the aid of the law, and compound in such wise with: his 
creditors. Performing in a little comedy called “ My Heart’s Idol,” 
he was so unfortunate as to receive a wound in the hand while 
fighting a duel with Mr. George Vining, who also took part in the 
play. Forthwith appeared this epigram upon Charles Mathews’s 
recent accident : 

Poor Charley’s misfortune the public deplore, 
Metallic advances he never could stand ; 

The ¢in always slipped through his fingers before, 
And now the s¢ee/ goes through the rest of his hand ! 

It was said, too, that his own embarrassments had taught him 
how to play Affable Hawk. Mr. Lewes, in reference to the opinion 
entertained by the public touching the actor, has recorded the utter- 
ance of an elderly gentleman in the boxes of the Lyceum after the 
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fall of the curtain upon the “Game of Speculation”: “ And to think 
of such a man being in difficulties! There ought to be a public sub- 
scription got up to pay his debts!” He attacked the press in regard 
to the use and abuse of “ orders,” and he entered into a literary duel 
with Mr. Angus Reach, who, as the critic of the Morning Chronicle, 
had ventuyed to censure certain of the Lyceum productions and 
representations. In 1852 Charles Mathews further distinguished 
himself by publishing, in French and English, a pamphlet setting 
orth the condition of our English theatres, and demonstrating that 
the new copyright treaty with France would not improve the prospects 
of French dramatists. He alleged that in the year 1851, out of 263 
plays produced upon the French stage, but eight had been appro- 
priated by London managers ; the reason being that, as a rule, French 
plays were too foolish or too indecorous to suit English theatres. 
The pamphlet was clever, saucy, and amusing ; as a piece of reasoning 
it was absurd. Mr. Charles Reade justly wrote of it : “The thing 
that astonishes me is, how he could sit down, in the spring of 1852, 
with his pockets full of money made out of French skulls, and try to 
create a general impression that their pieces are too irrational and 
loose to be played in England, either with or without that alteration, 
abridgment, and discolouration, which adapters say are so difficult, 
and inventors, and even impartial observers, know to be so easy— 
compared with invention.” 

On July 26, 1854, Madame Vestris was seen upon the stage for 
the last time. She appeared on the occasion of her husband’s 
benefit, as the heroine of “Sunshine through the Clouds,” a version 
of Madame de Girardin’s famous “ La Joie fait Peur.” Her health 
had been failing her for some time, and she had been able only inter- 
mittently to take part in the Lyceum representations, employing her- 
self chiefly in the direction of the stage and the selection and 
arrangement of the costumes ; in these departments her taste and 
skill were invaluable to the theatre. She died on August 8, 1856, at 
her residence, Grove Lodge, Fulham. She left behind her pleasant 
memories of her attractions, gifts, and accomplishments as actress 
and singer. 

The Lyceum management at an end, Charles Mathews renounced 
for ever the cares and responsibilities of an impresario. He was 
content now to wander as a “star,” now to attach himself for awhile 
toa London company. For some seasons he served under Mr. E. T. 
Smith at Drury Lane, appearing in “ Married for Money,” an 
amended version of a comedy derived by Poole from the French, 
and parodying the “Wizard of the North” in an occasional piece 
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called “The Great Gun Trick” : even executing with remarkable 
neatness certain sleight-of-hand tricks for which the Wizard, a North 
Briton, whose real name was Anderson, had become famous. The 
public was much amused ; but the Wizard, who had undertaken the 
management of Covent Garden, scarcely approved. He promptly 
retorted by producing a farce with the polite title of “‘ Twenty Minutes 
with an Impudent Puppy,” Mr. Leigh Murray being expressly engaged 
to personate Charles Mathews. The Strand Theatre ridiculed the 
contest in a farce, boasting the Shakespearian name of “ A Plague on 
both your Houses.” The joke and the conjuror’s management 
ended seriously : Covent Garden was totally destroyed by fire on the 
morning of March 6, 1856, at the close of a very riotous and vulgar 
bal masqué given for Mr. Anderson’s benefit. 

From a visit to America Charles Mathews returned in 1858 with 
his second wife, an actress possessed of personal advantages and 
considerabie histrionic ability, known in the United States as Mrs. 
Davenport. He re-a;;peared at the Haymarket on October 11, and 
was received with enthusiasm ; he resumed his old part of Dazzle, 
Mrs, Mathews making her début in England as Lady Gay Spanker, 
and forthwith obtaining the good opinion of the audience. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mathews remained some seasons at the Haymarket Theatre, 
then under the management of Mr. Buckstone. They appeared in 
new plays called “ Everybody’s Friend ”—since known as “ A Widow 
Hunt ”—“ A Tale of a Coat,” “The Royal Salute,” “The Overland 
Mail,” “The Contested Election,” “ His Excellency,” &c. In 1860 
they accepted an engagement at Drury Lane, personating the hero 
and heroine of ‘‘ The Adventures of a Billet-Doux,” an early adapta- 
tion of “ Les Pattes de Mouche” of Victorien Sardou. They visited 
the provincial theatres, and later years found them fulfilling engage- 
ments now at the St. James’s, now at the Adelphi, and now at the 
Olympic. In 1863 Charles Mathews played at the Variétés, Paris, 
in a French version, executed by himself, of the English farce of 
“Cool as a Cucumber,” and in other plays. 

Old actors usually shun new parts ; but Charles Mathews did not 
shrink from histrionic experiments, although he had now numbered 
more than sixty years. He achieved great success by his performance 
of Young Wilding, in a revised edition of Foote’s “Liar” at the 
Olympic, in 1867, Mrs. Mathews lending him valuable assistance as 
the heroine of the comedy. He appeared, too, as Tangent in a 
revival of Morton’s comedy, “The Way to Get Married ”—but the 
work proved to be hopelessly out of date—and in forgotten comedies 
of French origin, “ From Grave to Gay,” and “ The Woman of the 
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World.” In a powerful drama called “ Black Sheep,” founded upon 
Mr. Edmund Yates’s novel of the same name, his energetic imper- 
sonation of the murderer, Stewart Routh, stirred memories of his old 
success as the Count D’Arental of the “ Day of Reckoning,” and 
obtained for the production great favour. Early in 1870, after taking 
the chair at a grand dinner given in his honour, he departed to fulfil 
a very profitable engagement in Australia and the colonies. On 
October 7, 1872, he re-appeared in England, at the Gaiety Theatre, 
playing his old parts in “The Critic” and “A Curious Case.” As 
his manager, Mr. Hollingshead, has recorded : “ His reception was 
the most enthusiastic burst of feeling I ever witnessed or can imagine ; 
and the one who seemed the least moved by it was the chief actor.” 
He played for ten weeks, the receipts being larger than the theatre 
had ever known before, “ amounting to nearly £ 1,000 per week,” says 
Mr. Hollingshead. He was re-engaged for the summer of 1873, and 
in the winter of that year he appeared for a night or two as Tom 
Shuffleton in “John Bull,” in combination with Mr. Phelps, Mr. 
Toole, Mr. Hermann Vezin, and others. He fulfilled further engage- 
ments at the Gaiety in 1874 and 1875, returning there in 1876, after 
playing for a month in Calcutta, during the Prince of Wales's visit to 
India. On the following year he played for nine weeks at the Opera 
Comique Theatre. On the night of June 2, 1877, he made his last 
appearance on the boards of a London Theatre. His last new part 
was Mr. Evergreen, in “My Awful Dad,” a farcical play he had 
contrived for himself out of foreign materials. Its success was 
great, and it enjoyed many representations, both in London and the 
provinces. 

He died at the Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, on June 24, 1878, ot 
bronchitis. He had been playing but a fortnight before, at Staley- 
bridge, but his strength had declined—he was seventy-five—and he sank 
under the severity of his malady. ‘To the last he had acted with an ease 
and a spirit which had gone far to compensate for certain physical 
deficiencies and infirmities which would take no denial. ‘Time had 
not galloped with him; but it had not stood still with him. He was 
youthfully slight of figure to the last, and he moved about the scene 
with his old graceful restlessness ; but his voice had lost tone, the 
family gift of clearness ot articulation was failing him, and if he looked 
younger than his years he looked old, nevertheless. It would be hard 
to charge him, however, with the veteran’s foible of lagging super- 
fluously upon the stage. He was wont to say that his profession kept 
him alive, that he was never so well or so happy as when he was 
acting. And he retained to the end power to please his audiences ; 
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he had been drawing crowded houses within a few days of his death ; 
the managers still offered him engagements ; while, in addition to the 
army of old playgoers still eager to applaud him and the genuineness 
of his art, there had grown up a new public, curious to see something 
of an actor whose connection with the theatre stretched backward to 
a remote period, and who had won for himself so large a share of public 
favour. But those who have only seen Charles Mathews at seventy 
or so must not deem themselves qualified to pronounce judgment 
upon his merits. He was then, in truth, but the shadow of what he 
had been at forty, fifty, or even sixty. 

I will not employ the old phrase, always hyperbolical, that his 
death eclipsed the gaiety of nations. But I am sure that very 
many felt their spirits sadly dashed when tidings came of the passing 
away of Charles Mathews. He had figured so prominently during 
so long a series of years in their theatrical pleasures ; he had contri- 
buted so largely to the harmless entertainment of the public. The 
special attractions and attributes of his acting had, indeed, evoked on 
his behalf an amount of personal sympathy and regard such as few 
actors have ever known. I do not, of course, rank him among those 
great players of the past, whose names have become historical, whose 
triumphs have been achieved on poetic and heroic heights towards 
which he at no time pretended to mount ; but he will long be remem- 
bered, I venture to think, as an artistic comedian, singularly gifted 
and accomplished, comparable with the best of actors, English or 
foreign, of his class ; original, following in the footsteps of no earlier 
performer, and leaving no successors—unique, unrivalled, inimitable. 


DUTTON COOK. 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY AT ESHER. 


J T is not only at Whitehall or at Hampton Court that we meet 

with the footprints of Cardinal Wolsey, but in at all events one 
other place which, thanks to modern railways, may be styled almost 
a suburb of London. Close by the side of the river Mole, in the 
grounds of Esher Place—about a mile from Esher Station, and in the 
rear of Sandown Park—stands a curious Gothic building, a castellated 
gateway, which is always styled in the neighbourhood “ Wolsey’s 
Tower.” ‘Though it was not built by that statesman, it was once 
tenanted by him, shortly before his fall from the King’s good graces, 
and when he had begun to have reason to cry aloud, 


Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness, 


And doubtless here he often walked at eventide, and on the grassy 
banks of the Mole, which flowed deep and full beneath his windows, 
mused upon the transitory nature of royal favour. 

This gateway is all that remains of a house which, from a survey 
of the manor of Esher taken early in the reign of Edward VL, 
appears to have been “ sumptuously built, with divers offices, and an 
orchard and garden.” ‘There was also, we are told, a park adjoining, 
three miles in circuit, well stocked with deer. In the early part of 
the last century the mansion of Esher Place—as its successor is still 
called—consisted of little more than the old tower, or gate-house, 
above mentioned ; but Mr. Henry Pelham, brother of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and the then owner of the property, made considerable 
additions to the building, in a style supposed to correspond with the 
original, but, it must be owned, rather in the gingerbread Gothic 
fashion of Strawberry Hill. ‘The additions, consisting of wings and 
offices, were designed by Kent, the architect of the eastern front of 
Kensington Palace ; but they were inferior to the central part of the 
edifice, and, as Walpole himself remarks, “ were proofs how little he 
conceived either the principles or graces of the Gothic architecture.” 
The name of Kent, however, whom Walpole styles “ the inventor of 
an art that realises painting,” has been inseparably connected by the 
poet with 

Esher’s peaceful grove, 
Where Kent and Nature vie for Pelham’s love. 
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Several engravings of the house and grounds at Esher have been 
published at different times. One of the earliest is a bird’s-eye view, 
by Knyff and Kip, taken when the estate (with the manor of Esher) 
belonged to Mr. Thomas Cotton, in the reign of William and Mary. 
Another and larger plan, including both fronts of Mr. Pelham’s 
mansion, together with four ornamental buildings, styled the ‘Temple, 
Grotto, Hermitage, and Thatched House, was engraved by Rocque 
in 1737. Another view, showing the east front, was published in 
the same year by Buck ; and in 1759 a large engraving was made of 
the west front, by Luke Sullivan, Of the Tower, as it now stands, 
there is a fine steel engraving given as a vignette on the title-page of 
the first volume of the new edition of Brayley’s “ History of Surrey,” 
now in course of publication. 

This gateway, though it stands low, forms a most picturesque 
object when seen from the flat meadows on the opposite side of the 
stream, backed as it is by the dark foliage of the trees in the park 
which surrounds Esher Place; and it must be owned that it bears a 
striking resemblance to Wolsey’s Gateway at Ipswich, and to the 
towers of Layer Marney and Leigh’s Priory, in Essex. It owes its 
erection to William of Waynfleet, Bishop of Winchester nearly a 
century before the day of Wolsey’s pride. Aubrey, in his Survey, 
tells us that Waynfleet, who held the see of Winchester from 1447 
down to 1486, erected a “stately brick mansion” on the bank of the 
river Mole within the park of Esher. He adds: “Over the gate- 
house, and on several other parts of the building, he placed the 
armorial bearings of his own family and those of his see, sculptured 
in stone ; and on the timber-work of the roof of the hall were carvings 
of angels supporting escutcheons, on which were inscribed in scrolls 
the words ‘ Tibi Christe’; and in the windows the sentence ‘Sit 
Deo Gracia’ was several times repeated.” The interior of the tower 
comprises three stories, but the apartments are small, and the flooring 
is so sadly decayed that it is dangerous to enter them. There is, 
however, within one of the octagonal turrets, a very skilfully wrought 
Staircase of brick, in a good state of preservation, and in the 
roofing of which the principles of the construction of the oblique 
arch (a supposed innovation of modern times) are practically exhi- 
bited. The windows and door-frames, and the dressings, are of stone. 
In the character of the tower itself there are indications of an earlier 
period than that of Wolsey. Cavendish, in his “ Life of Woisey,” 
speaks of the removal to Westminster (Whitehall) of “the new 
gallery which my lord had late before his fall newly set up at 
Asher” ; and “the taking away thereof,” he continues, “ was to 
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him corrosive—the which, indeed, discouraged him very sore to stay 
there any longer—for he was weary of that house at Asher, for with 
continual use it waxed unsavoury.” ‘This, it may be stated, is the 
only distinct notice which has appeared to connect Wolsey’s name 
with any architectural works at Asher (or Esher) Place. 

As might naturally be expected, the Bishops of Winchester 
occasionally resided on this pleasant spot, which was at the same 
time near the Court, and yet far removed from the bustle and strife 
of tongues. In fact, it was, not their Lambeth, but their Addington. 
The historians of Surrey record the fact that Cardinal Wolsey, not 
content with his other ventures in the way of building, gave instruc- 
tions for the partial rebuilding of his house at Esher, which he fondly 
purposed to have made one of his residences after he had surrendered 
Hampton Court to his jealous sovereign. Many interesting circum- 
stances relating to the last retirement of the great Lord Cardinal to 
Esher, on the declension of his favour with the royal tyrant, are men- 
tioned by his biographers ; but unfortunately there was no Pepys or 
Evelyn in the Tudor days to throw light upon his movements by the 
help of a personal Diary. 

It may be remembered, however, that when the Cardinal was at 
Whitehall in the summer of 1529, and when the King sent the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk to demand back from him the Great Seal, Wolsey 
was ordered to retire to Esher. But, the order being unaccompanied 
by any voucher of authority, the fallen Chancellor refused to obey 
it until the return of the king’s messengers next day with his 
Majesty’s written commands. He then went by water to Putney, 
whence he rode leisurely to Esher. It was in the course of this 
journey that, being overtaken by one of the king’s courtiers, who 
assured him that the storm would soon biow over, and that he stood 
really as high as ever in the tyrant’s favour, he sent back his fool or 
jester, Patch, as a welcome present to his royal master. 

For the rest of the story we have the “Chronicle” of honest 
John Stow to guide us. We read that Wolsey, having returned to 
Esher, continued there, with a numerous family of servants and 
retainers, for “ the space of three or four weeks, without either beds, 
sheets, table-cloths, dishes to eat their meat in, or wherewithal to 
buy any: howbeit, there was good provision of all kind of victual, 
and of beer and wine, whereof there was sufficient, and plenty 
enough: but my Lord was compelled of necessity to borrow of 
Master Arundell and of the Bishop of Carlisle plate and dishes, 
both to drink in and eat his meat in. Thus my Lord, with his 
family, continued in this strange estate until after Hallownetide.” 
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The Cardinal then dismissed a large part of his attendants, and sent 
Thomas Cromwell, afterwards Earl ot Essex, to London to “ take 
care of his interest at Court.” But apparently Cromwell did not 
take much trouble in the matter, for, though the charge of treason 
originally preferred against the Cardinal was abandoned, Wolsey was 
subjected, as every reader of English history knows, to a Jremunire, 
the result of which was to place him, with all his worldly goods and 
chattels, at the mercy of the King his master. 

During the next few weeks of Wolsey’s existence our interest 
is fixed on the river-side at Esher. For it was here that, whilst his 
enemies were pursuing their plans for his destruction, the King sent 
him “ gracious messages,” betraying occasional symptoms ot return- 
ing favour, first by Sir John Russell, and afterwards by the Duke ot 
Norfolk ; and it was whilst he was entertaining the Duke here that 
Sir John Shelley, one of the Judges, arrived for the purpose ot 
obtaining, or rather of extorting, from Wolsey a formal cession of 
York House (Whitehall), the town mansion of the Archbishops 
of that see. We are told that the Cardinal hesitated so much to 
execute this royal command, that he only put his pen to the parch- 
ment upon being assured that the Judges of the land considered it to 
be a lawful act and deed. It was here, therefore, that, on finding all 
opposition vain, Wolsey did that which was required at his hands; 
but the deed threw him into a severe fit of illness. Dr. Butts, the 
Court physician, who came down to visit him here, was forced to go 
back to London with the news that his life was in danger ; and it was 
here that, lying on his sick-bed, Wolsey received the historic ring 
which Henry, in a fit of ill-timed regret, sent to him with a “com- 
fortable message.” The latter was so far effectual that the great 
statesman was somewhat cheered by the seeming kindness of his 
tyrannical master, and recovered for a time. It must, however, have 
been at Esher that the document was signed which alienated 
Whitehall from the prelates of York, and handed over that magni- 
ficent palace to the tender mercies of “ Old Harry.” 

That he was “sick unto death” whilst here for the last time, is 
clear from the Cardinal’s last letter to Stephen Gardiner, which is 
dated from Esher, and in which he writes: “I pray yow at the 
reverens of God to helpe, that expedicion be usyd in my persu’ts, 
the delay whereof so replenyshth my herte with hevynes, that I can 
take no reste ; not for any vayne fere, but onely for the miserable 
condycion that I am presently yn, and lyclyhod to contynue yn the 
same oneless that yow, in whom ys myn assuryd truste, do help and 
releve me therin. For fyrst, contynuyng here in this mowest and 
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corrupt ayer, beyng enteryd into the passyon of the dropsy, cum 
prostratione appetitis et continuo insomnio,1 cannot lyve ; Wherfor of 
necessyte I must be removyd to some other dryer ayer and place, 
where I may have comodyte of phsycyans,” &c. 

A reference to Hume or Froude, or to any other historian of the 
Tudor times, will serve to show the reader that only a few months 
subsequently the Cardinal obtained permission from Henry to 
remove from Esher to Shene, or Richmond, where he appears to 
have remained—making occasional expeditions to Esher, till his 
journey into Yorkshire, a few months previous to his death, which 
took place at the Abbey of Leicester, in November 1530. 

When Henry VIII. had resolved to constitute Hampton Court 
an “honour,” and to make a chase around it, he purchased several 
neighbouring estates, and among others that of Esher. In 1538, 
as we learn from Rymer’s “ Foedera,” Gardiner, Bishop cf Winchester, 
conveyed to the King “his manor of Asher, in Asher, Ditton, 
Cobham, Kingston, and Walton ; William Basyng, a/ias Kingswell, 
prior of the monastery and cathedral of St. Swithin at Winchester, 
confirming the deed.” In consequence of these acts this manor, 
with other lands, was annexed to the “honour and chase of 
Hampton Court” in 1540. Ten years afterwards, King Edward 
gave the office of chief keeper of the mansion of Esher, with its 
gardens and orchards, and that of Lieutenant of the Chace of 
Hampton Court, to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, and John, Lord 
Lisle, his son, for their joint lives and the life of the survivor. The 
Earl had a grant of the manor and park to himself and his heirs, but 
he soon re-conveyed them to the King. Bishop Gardiner obtained 
from Queen Mary the restoration to his see of this estate, described 
as the “lordship and manor of Esheere,” with the park (part of the 
“honour” of Hampton Court), the rabbit warren, about 185 acres of 
land, and the land called Northwood in Cobham, “to be held of 
the Crown in frankalmoigne.” 

In 1538, Queen Elizabeth bought this manor of the Bishop of 
Winchester, and very shortly afterwards granted it in fee to Charles, 
Lord Howard of Effingham. The estate subsequently passed, prob- 
ably by sale, to Richard Drake, Esq., Equerry to the Queen, 
who was in possession in 1603, in which year he died. His only 
son and heir, Francis Drake, held it in 1631; and five years 
later it had become the property of George Price, Esq. The manor 
of Esher was subsequently purchased by Thomas Pelham Holles, 
Earl of Clare, and afterwards Duke of Newcastle, Prime Minister to 
George II. and III., who built on part of the estate the mansion ot 
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Claremont, which has since been rebuilt, the grounds being laid out 
by “ Capability Brown.” 

After numerous intermediate transfers, in 1768 this manor, 
together with Esher-Wateville and the mansion and estate of Clare- 
mont, was purchased by Lord Clive, who continued in possession 
until his decease in 1774, when his property at Esher was sold to 
Viscount Galway, an Irish peer. He again disposed of the whole to 
the Earl of Tyrconnel, who made Claremont his residence until the 
beginning of the present century, when he resold the estate to Mr. 
Charles Rose Ellis, afterwards Lord Seaford. He, in 1816, conveyed 
the property by sale, for £66,000, to the Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Woods and Forests, for the purpose of providing a suitable 
residence for the Princess Charlotte, on her marriage with Leopold, 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg. 

About the same time that the manor of Esher was sold to the 
Duke of Newcastle, the park and mansion-house of Esher, which had 
been separated from the manor, were disposed of to Mr. Peter de la 
Porte, one of the directors of the South Sea Company; but he 
possessed it only a few years, for on the breaking of that bubble the 
estates of the principal directors were seized under an Act of 
Parliament, and sold for the benefit of those proprietors of South Sea 
stock who had been deprived of their property by the practices of 
the general board. Esher Place was thereupon purchased by a 
Mr. Dennis Bond, who in 1729 resold it to the Right Hon. Henry 
Pelham, who was celebrated as a statesman in the reign of George II., 
and who, as stated above, soon made extensive alterations in the 
building. Few statesmen have been more highly eulogized by 
contemporary poets and other writers than Pelham. Thomson, in 
his “‘Seasons” (Summer), thus refers to 

Esher’s groves, 
Where in the sweetest solitude, embraced 


By the soft windings of the gentle Mole, 
From courts and senates Pelham found repose. 


Edward Moore, also, in an ode addressed tu Pelham, and entitled 
“The Discovery,” in which the goddess Virtue is portrayed as in 
search of an earthly abode, has sung the praises of the retired states- 
man in several stanzas: the two here quoted are selected as being 
peculiarly applicable to the place under notice :— 

Long through the sky’s wide pathless way 


The Muse observed the Wand’rer stray, 
And marked her last retreat ; 
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O’er Surrey’s barren heaths she flew, 
Descending like the silent dew 
On Esher’s peaceful seat. 


There she beholds the gentle Mole 
His pensive waters calmly roll 
Amidst Elysian ground ; 
There through the windings of the grove 
She leads her family of Love, 
And strews her sweets around. 


By will, dated 1748, Mr. Pelham devised his lands in Esher to his 
eldest surviving daughter, Frances, on whose death in 1804 they de- 
volved on her nephew, Lewis Thomas, Lord Sondes. In the follow- 
ing year, however, his lordship sold the estate in parcels, by which 
means, according to the public prints of the day, he realized the 
good round sum of £37,000. Esher Place, with the park and other 
lands adjoining, were purchased by Mr. John Spicer, who pulled 
down what was left of the old house, with the exception of “ Wolsey’s 
Gateway,” and with its materials erected a new mansion, of brick, 
stuccoed in imitation of stone, on higher ground. The estate now 
belongs to Mr. Money Wigram, a member of the family of Sir F. 
Fitzwygram. 

The new mansion commands extensive views, particularly towards 
the north-west and north-east points ; the vale of the Thames, with 
all its delightful scenery, composing as it were the leading features of 
the intermediate landscape; whilst the hills of Harrow, Hampstead, 
and Highgate unite with the horizon in the extreme distance. Inde- 
pendently of the extensive prospects obtained from the boldly- 
swelling heights of Esher, the home views in themselves possess great 
interest, both from variety and contrast. How far the creations of 
the landscape gardener may have contributed to this effect it is now 
too late to ascertain; yet the natural undulations of the ground 
would seem to have required but little improvement from his con- 
ceptions. At all events, Kent has the credit of making alterations 
in conformity with the disposition of the ground and the range of 
scenery it commands. Within a sunken dell, in that part of the 
grounds called the Wood, is a large votive urn, standing on a pedestal 
of freestone, which, as appears from the following inscription, was 
placed there as a grateful and becoming record of the beneficence 
of Mr. Pelham, by one whom he had patronized:—“ Henrico Pex- 
HAM PATRONO SVO OPTIMO SEMPERQVE HONORATO, BENEFICIORVM 
GraTAa VT DECVIT RECORDATIONE Posvirt. I. R.” On the three other 
faces of the pedestal are bas-reliefs of Charon preparing to carry a 
disembodied spirit over the river Styx ; shepherds leaning upon a 
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sarcophagus, on which are the words, “ et in Arcadia Ego ;” and a 
mourning figure reclining against a column, surmounted by a vase. 
The following lines, adapted from the Odes of Horace, are annexed 
to these sculptures, respectively :— 
Tellus et Domus et placens Uxor linquenda. 
Nec Pudor aut Modus Desiderio. 
Debita spargens Lacryma Favillam. 

The plantations of fir, beech, &c., which cover the heights, add 
much to the picturesque effect of the views; and there are some fine 
old oaks, beeches, and elms in different parts, together with a re- 
markable holly-tree, the girth of which is between eight and nine 
feet. There are likewise several small ornamental buildings in the 
park ; but the principal feature of that description, as we have 
already shown, is the old brick tower, which formed part of “ Asher 
Palace,” when the estate belonged to the see of Winchester. The 
ivy by which it is now luxuriantly clothed was planted by the late 
owner, Mr. Spicer, when yet a boy. 

EDWARD WALFORD. 
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BLUE-BEA RD. 


T is not always the book an author most prizes, the one which 
he considers his masterpiece, that wins for him the recognition 
of posterity. Charles Perrault, whose brother Claude designed for 
the Grand Monarque the famous colonnade of the Louvre, and who 
himself held the office of comptroller of state buildings under the 
great minister Colbert, undoubtedly set more store upon his Siécle 
de Louis le Grand, his poem of La Peinture, or his metrical transla- 
tion of the fables of Faernus, than upon the volume of fairy tales, 
which of all his works is the only one that has survived him. No 
one, nowadays, reads his essay on behalf of modern versus ancient 
writers, written in answer to the strictures of Boileau, or feels 
interested in the once absorbing controversy that prompted its 
composition; but who has not heard of the more or less fanciful 
creations of Perrault’s fairy tales, those heroes of the nursery, 
Riquet with the Tuft, Hop o’ my Thumb, or Blue-Beard? Many of 
Perrault’s stories came brand-new from his imaginative brain, but 
others, such as Peau d’Ane and Blue-Beard, were based on popular 
legends already widely disseminated at the time he wrote, and 
partially founded upon fact. 

It has more than once been asked what truth there is in the 
story of Blue-Beard. In England an attempt has been made to 
identify our Henry VIII. with Perrault’s hero, and there is another 
theory that he was a Turk. More than once, also, the strange 
and loathsome story of Gilles de Laval, Sire de Raiz, Marshal of 
France, and Lieutenant-General of Brittany, the companion in arms 
of Joan of Arc, Dunois, Xaintrailles, and Richemont, has been 
quoted with the view of showing that his evil doings gave rise to the 
Blue-Beard legend. True enough, the chroniclers of the time report 
that his long beard of swallow-tail form was bluish-black in tint, and 
that the surname of Blue-Beard was given him by the Bretons among 
whom he lived ; still, not a single particular of his career tallies with 
the popular nursery story. He might be more rightfully compared 
to the fabulous French Croquemitaine, for his victims were not his 
wives—he had but one, Catherine de Thouars, frem whem ke lived 
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apart—but the children of the peasantry and townsfolk, who dwelt 
around his many castles, whither the poor little innocents were attracted 
by promises or presents. Once the drawbridge raised behind them, 
they disappeared for ever from the outside world. When Gilles was 
eventually brought to justice, after having carried on his atrocious 
practices with impunity for eight years, it was found impossible to 
compute the number of his victims, for after having strangled or 
decapitated them he caused the bodies to be burnt. On the 26th 
October, 1440, the miscreant was hanged on the pré de Biesse, 
just outside Nantes, and when his body had been slightly scorched 
by a fire lighted under the gibbet, it was placed in a coffin and 
conveyed to the church of the Carmelites, where with great pomp 
were celebrated “the obsequies and funeral of most high, most 
powerful, and most redoubtable lord, Gilles de Laval, Sire of Raiz, 
in his lifetime chamberlain of King Charles the Seventh, and Marshal 
of France.” 

In the story of Gilles’ career we look in vain for some mention 
of the mysterious room where he kept the corpses of his murdered 
wives, of the magic key with the stain which would not wash off, or 
of the charming and popular dialogue between the poor wife and 
Sister Anne whilst Blue-Beard is sharpening his formidable sword. 
There is, however, a far more ancient Breton tradition which tallies 
in some remarkable particulars with Perrault’s famous story. Indeed, 
it seems evident that the favourite nursery romance was founded 
upon this half-forgotten legend, which dates as far back as the 
sixth century of our era. 

Taking its source in the Cétes du Nord, near the squalid little 
hamlet of Querien, in a wild country, literally up hill and down 
dale, with stretches of marshland intervening between lofty hills 
decked with flowering gorse and littered all over with great blocks 
of granite, the trout-abounding river Blavet flows southwards into 
the department of Morbihan. Here, on the one side rise rocky 
barren hills with just an occasional tuft of furze or broom growing 
among the granite boulders, whilst on the other bank extend furrowed 
slopes planted with buckwheat and colza, and with many an inter- 
vening patch of underwood, crowned by a clump of beech trees or 
fringed with pines. At the foot of the slopes lie verdant pasture 
lands, through which, with poplars, pollards, and bushes clustering 
on its margin, the river flows, now slowly and now swiftly, forming 
miniature whirlpools with leaping foam as it escapes through the 
frequent locks. Behind the apple trees which dot a neighbouring 
hill, the thatch roof of some homestead may be descried ; beyond, 
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in the midst of the shady woods, rise quaint grey rocks, now over- 
grown with moss or creeping plants, and now decked round about 
with rosy eglantine or holly bushes rich in coral berries. The 
rushes bend to the breeze around the pools of deep blue water in 
which a sunbeam dances ; whilst, after coursing through the meadows, 
the rivulets gleam for a while amid ferns, heather, and trailing 
periwinkles, and then leap onward in tiny cascades, in which the 
passing birds quench their thirst and dip their wings. There is no 
dearth of melody in the surrounding groves and thickets, where 
linnet, thrush, and nightingale pour forth their joyous song. 

Beyond the abbey of Bon-Repos, devastated by the iconoclasts 
of the Revolution, the river flows through the romantic forest of 
Quénécan, with vast overhanging rocks that threaten to topple over 
and impede its progress, dominating either bank. To yonder myste- 
rious gorge, so dark and gloomy, tradition has assigned the name of 
Stang-en-ihuern, or Valley of Hell. Here, as in the neighbouring 
dolmen of Cléguérec, and in the tangled underwood around, once 
lived the Poulpiquets, Cornandons, or Cornicanets—those elfine 
confréres of the German Bergminnlein and Scottish Brownies. In 
truth, we are in fairy-land ; some Breton Oberon, perchance, once 
held his court in an adjacent glade ; the strange misshapen rocks 
that rise every now and then among the trees affect the aspect of 
grim giants or ogres ; possibly this was the very forest where “ Petit 
Poucet ” and his tribe of brothers were purposely “ lost” ; and if, 
indeed, we have reached the fairy realm of fantasy, why not look 
around and try to discover Blue-Beard’s famous castle ? 

The quest need not be a long one. At the point where the 
Blavet changes its eastern for a southern course, nigh to the lock of 
Guerlédan, it washes the base of a conspicuous barren promontory, 
the summit of which, girt round with the rs of a stone fortification, 
is bright with pink and purple heather, offering a lively contrast to 
the green foliage of the trees at the margin of the stream. This 
steep height bears the name of Castel Finans, and tradition tells 
us that in the sixth century Blue-Beard’s stronghold crowned its 
summit. 

Before I relate who Blue-Beard was, it is as well to allude to 
some events which occurred previous to his day ; they will help to 
explain the story of his crimes. 

According to traditions handed down to us by the monkish 
chroniclers of Brittany, the Breton kingdom of Cornouaille was 
founded by Grallon Meur, or Grallon the Great, a prince of Britain, 
who, emigrating from his island home to Armorica, founded on the 
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jutting headland bounding the bay of Douarnenez on the south, the 
famous city of Is, whence some say that the French capital derived 
its name (Par-is). It was protected from the fury of the ocean by a 
formidable dyke, and provided with locks, regulating the passage of 
the waters, and opened by means of a silver key, which King Grallon 
invariably wore around his neck. The Princess Ahés, his daughter, 
having deprived him of his authority, and of the silver key, its 
symbol, opened the locks and allowed the waters to sweep over the 
splendid city. Grallon, warned in time, mounted on horseback, and, 
still desirous of saving his daughter, who was a true forerunner of the 
ill-famed Marguerite de Bourgogne of the Tour de Nesles, took her 
up behind him and fled. The waters were gaining upon them, when 
a mysterious voice exclaimed, “ Grallon, if thou dost not wish to 
perish, cast off the demon behind thee ;” whereupon the hands of 
Ahés, suddenly becoming numbed, loosed their hold around her 
father’s waist, and she fell backwards into the surging waves and was 
drowned. The king reached Quimper in safety, and made it the 
capital of his dominions, and to-day they show you his statue between 
the twin towers of the cathedral of St. Corentin, where he sits on 
horseback in all the pomp of sovereignty—the crown upon his head, 
the sceptre in his hand, and the mantle of royalty cast around his 
shoulders. 

The depraved Princess Ahés is credited with having beautified, 
and she certainly gave her name to, the ancient town of Carhaix 
(Ker-Ahés), which rises, rich in old, high-peaked, gabled houses, 
quaintly ornamented, midway on the road from Lorient to Roscoff, 
where “ bonnie Prince Charlie,” sadly downcast, landed after the 
battle of Culloden. Now, in a.p. 520, we are told that Carhaix was 
wrested from the kingdom or, as it had become, earldom (comté) of 
Cornouaille by a certain Finans or Comorre, a bandit of the worst 
description, as his deeds will suffice to show. He is styled Count of 
Poher and Count of Cornouaille, but it is probable that he was a 
usurper rather than a descendant of King Grallon, though, as the 
latter had such a vicious daughter, our hero might well have belonged 
to the same family. His times were times of strife and turmoil. In 
Britain, swarming around “the Dragon of the Great Pendragon- 
ship,” King Arthur’s knights bravely resisted the progress of the 
Saxon invaders. In Gaul, each day the Franks extended their 
dominion; and whilst in every direction some chieftain or another 
was carving out for himself a kingdom with his sword, no wonder 
that Comorre should seek to do the same. One of his earliest 
exploits seems to have been the seizure of Carhaix. Here lived his 
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son, one Tremeur by name, who was canonized after his death, and 
the chief incidents in whose life are depicted in a series of sculptured 
groups adorning the church door of the locality. In one of these he 
is shown holding his head on his hands, for Comorre the Cursed, 
our Breton Blue-Beard, not merely put his wives to death, but 
decapitated his sons as well. On the death of King Riwal—a British 
chieftain, who, defeated by the Saxons, landed in Armorica in 513, 
and established in what is nowadays the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, 
the so-called kingdom of Domnonée, under the suzerainty of the 
Merovingian monarchs—Comorre dispossessed the young Prince 
Judual, Riwal’s son, of his crown, and compelled him to take refuge 
at the court of King Childebert of Paris. The territory of Domnonée 
was ravaged far and wide, and throughout the length and breadth of 
Brittany the name of Comorre sufficed to inspire fright and horror. 

He had married four wives, and each of them had mysteriously 
disappeared (it being rumoured that they had been murdered on 
becoming enceinte), when his fancy led him to ask the hand of 
Triphyne, daughter of Count Guérok of Vannes, an independent 
chieftain, the father probably of the Canao, who, having succoured 
Chramme, the rebellious son of Clothaire I., fell fighting on his 
behalf in the great battle described by Gregory of Tours, and whose 
dominions were annexed by the Merovingian king. Comorre knew 
well enough that his vices and cruelty inspired more horror than 
affection, and to gain the hand of Triphyne he resorted to an artful 
stratagem. He called to his court Gildas the Wise, Abbot of Rhuys, 
whose reputation for sanctity had spread through Brittany. 

This Gildas plays so important a ré/e in our story, that I must tell 
you who he was. He was the son of Caw, prince of the Strathcluyd 
Britons, and English chroniclers say that he died in 570 and was 
buried at Glastonbury, in the same monastery as his contemporary, 
Arthur the blameless king. But at the abbey church of Rhuys, in 
Brittany, his skull and one of his arm-bones are to this day kept as 
relics, whilst his tomb still stands behind the choir. Saint Gildas 
(for he was canonised after his death) has been styled the Jeremiah 
of Britain. In his Historia Calamitatum or Querula de Excidio 
Britannia he is remarkably bitter against his fellow-countrymen, 
whose depravity he deplores, and he regards the Saxon invasion as 
the retributive vengeance of heaven. It is uncertain in what precise 
year he landed in Brittany and built the abbey bearing his name, 
which overlooks the famous bay of Quiberon, and where, six cen- 
turies later, the renowned Abelard was abbot; still, at the epoch when 
Comorre flourished, his reputation for holiness was well established. 
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St. Gildas repaired to Comorre’s court in hopes of converting this 
ravenous wolf into a meek lamb. The prince received him cour- 
teously, and commissioned him to propose to the Court of Vannes 
on his behalf a durable peace and friendly alliance, on condition that 
the latter should give him the hand of his daughter, whom he pro- 
mised to treat with kindness, honour, and cordial affection. The 
Abbot being desirous to put an end to the disastrous wars which 
desolated Brittany, pleaded the cause of Comorre to Count Guérok 
and his daughter so successfully that, in spite of their repugnance, 
they accepted the Count of Cornouaille’s propositions, on the express 
condition, however, that if one day he lost his affection for Triphyne 
he should send her back to her parents without ill-treating her. The 
marriage took place at Vannes with great pomp, but shortly after- 
wards Triphyne perceived a change in her husband’s manner. She 
became seized with a sudden fright, and early one morning, mounting 
her palfrey, fled from Castel-Finans, where she lived, towards Vannes, 
her fathers home. Comorre soon discovered her absence, and 
followed in hot pursuit. Perceiving his coming, Triphyne dis- 
mounted from her horse and sought a retreat in a neighbouring 
thicket, where her husband seized hold of her, and, dragging her 
out upon the road, cut off her head with a single stroke of his great 
sword. 

Whilst the murderer was quietly riding home again, a servant 
who had accompanied Triphyne without daring to defend her, arrived 
at Count Guérok’s castle at Vannes. The father, with his guards, 
started off to his daughter’s assistance, but arrived too late to save 
her. Still, the head and body of the countess were recovered and 
placed upon a funeral couch in the great hall of the Chateau de la 
Motte, where, sending for St. Gildas, at whose instigation he had 
given Triphyne’s hand to Comorre, Guérok asked him if that was 
how it had been agreed he should receive his cherished daughter, the 
child of his heart, back from the hands of her husband ? The reproach 
filled Gildas with emotion ; kneeling beside the decapitated body, he 
prayed with all the people present to Him who restored Lazarus to 
life, and then rising, he placed Triphyne’s head upon her neck and 
exclaimed in a loud voice, “ Triphyne, in the name of Almighty God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I command thee to rise and to tell 
me where thou hast been!” The countess rose, and before all the 
crowd of people she declared that the angels were carrying her to 
paradise, to place her among the saints, when the words of St. Gildas 
had called her soul back to earth. 

This is the story as told by the monkish chronicler of Morlaix 
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Albert le Grand ; but not many years ago the workmen repairing the 
vault of the chapel of Saint Nicholas de Bieuzy, south of Napoleon- 
ville, discovered a series of quaint frescoes, which competent autho- 
rities declare date from the thirteenth century. These picture the 
legend of Sainte Triphyne far more in accordance with Perrault’s 
famous story. The first subject is the marriage of Comorre, whose 
beard is of a bluish black, with Triphyne at Vannes. Next the 
husband is shown, starting on some warlike expedition, and handing 
to his wife a little key. Then comes the mysterious chamber, the 
door of which is open, whilst against the wall hang the bodies of 
Comorre’s murdered wives, who in this instance are seven in number. 
The terrible interrogatory follows : Triphyne is on her knees, and 
sister Anne, looking out of the window down the road, declares that 
there is nothing in view. In the last subject, however, whilst 
Comorre is passing a rope round Triphyne’s neck, her brothers are 
seen approaching, accompanied by Saint Gildas in his abbot’s dress, 
and ready to run their swords through the body of the would-be 
murderer. These frescoes were painted 300 years ago or more, 
before Albert le Grand wrote his “ Lives of the Breton Saints.” In 
his account of the affair, he was mainly desirous of expatiating on 
the miracle performed by Saint Gildas, and on the virtue and godli- 
ness of Triphyne, who, being canonised after her death, has become 
the patron saint of more than one Breton village. The mysterious 
chamber, the silver key, the pathetic dialogue with Sister Anne, were 
details which did not affect our monkish chronicler’s subject, hence, 
probably, his silence concerning them. 

You may perhaps be interested to know what became of Comorre 
after this singular adventure. According to an old tradition, the 
holy Abbot of Rhuys having vainly demanded admission into Castel- 
Finans, the drawbridge of which was raised at his approach, took up 
a handful of dust and threw it against the walls, which suddenly 
crumbled to pieces. Comorre was not, however, buried beneath the 
ruined battlements as might be supposed. Although badly wounded, 
he succeeded in making good his escape to another castle he 
possessed near Pédernec, where, undaunted by the warning of 
heaven, he continued his career of crime. A solemn council of 
bishops accordingly assembled on the Menez-Bré, an isolated conical 
mountain not far from Guingamp, on whose summit Guin Clan, the 
prophetic bard, is said to have lived, and which is nowadays crowned 
by a chapel dedicated to St. Hervé, whither people afflicted with 
headaches resort in solemn pilgrimage. St. Hervé presided over the 
gathering of bishops convened to punish the tyrant, who having been 
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solemnly anathematised, was seized with a terrible malady and died; 
his soul, it is said, being borne to hell in a stream‘of blood! Prob- 
ably because St. Hervé is the patron of shepherds, and the guardian 
of sheepfolds against the attacks of wolves, some say that Comorre 
still wanders at night-time around the Menez Bré or in the glades of 
the Forest of Quénécan, in the form of a giant wolf, who can only 
be overcome by a stab with a knife in the centre of the forehead. I 
should mention, however, that there is a totally different account of 
our hero’s death. With the assistance of St. Samson of Dol, Judual, 
the prince of Domnonée, whom he had dispossessed of his dominions, 
raised a large army, and in a pitched battle fought in 554, near the 
Abbaye du Relecq, some six or seven miles from Morlaix, Comorre 
the Tyrant and the Cursed lost both his life and his throne. They still 
show you between the abbey andthe heights of Arez a spot known as 
Branc-Hallec or the Willow-Bough, where he is said to have expired ; 
and not many years ago, a large schistous stone was pointed out as 
covering the remains of the miscreant, who, if the medizeval frescoes 
of St. Nicholas de Bieuzy are to be trusted, was undoubtedly the 
original Blue-Beard. 
ERNEST VIZETELLY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


SAT next a four-year-old at the afternoon performance of the 
pantomime at Drury Lane the other night, and never, since I was 
a child myself, have I been so delighted with any dramatic spectacle. 
I have hitherto been rather disappointed with my child companions ; 
they have either been so timid as to have been terrified with the 
appearance of the demons, and have shrunk from every stroke of the 
big drum, or they have known a great deal too much; have assured 
me that the whole affair was only play-acting, and even expressed an 
audacious desire to go behind the scenes. But my little friend of 
the other day was one to go to the play with indeed. It was not the 
theatre he was visiting at all, but another world from this work-a-day 
one altogether—and in his judgment a far brighter one. When the 
spangled band of ballet-dancers came on, in their Valley of Lilies, 
he whispered with the air of one who has tasted for the first time of 
the Tree of Knowledge, “ ow I know what Fairyland is.” I noticed 
that his little hands were a little damp. “Yes,” he said, “they are 
soft and wet because I like it so much.” Only once, when the giant 
came in, he expressed a wish to retire into the second row (where 
his mamma was sitting). ‘“ Me not like giants quite so tall as that,” 
he said. But with that exception, never in the whole course of my 
existence have I seen a human creature for two hours enjoy such 
unmixed happiness. The crowd in the harlequinade was as usual 
extremely disorderly, and I heard him whisper as if to reassure 
himself, “ I am glad there is a policeman.” 

I have sat in a stall, and even in the sweet seclusion of a private 
box, next to the loveliest of her sex, but never have I had so delight- 
ful a companion as that four-year-old. If any gentleman in want of 
a new sensation—that of giving the extreme of happiness to a fellow- 
creature—will apply to me for the little fellow’s address, I am almost 
certain (in spite of there being no previous acquaintance between 
them) that he will go with him on a similar expedition. On his return 
home from “ Jack the Giant Killer,” it was confidently made known 
to him that the same performance would be repeated that very 
evening. He folded his little hands most fervently, and prayed, 
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“ Oh, do let us go again to-night, Mamma.” It is of course impos- 
sible to conceive the condition of mind of that human creature who 
wishes to see the same pantomime twice in one day ; but it surely 
suggests a state of innocence beyond the dreams of optimism! The 
question, however, which makes this little experience of some 
importance is why in a performance intended for children, and other- 
wise unexceptionable, music-hall songs in praise of drink should be 
introduced ; their vulgarities I need not say were to my young friend 
fortunately without meaning, and slipped like water off the little 
duck’s back : but why should they be permitted? It is bad enough 
that such plays as the “ Pink Dominoes ” should pollute the dramatic 
atmosphere for “‘ grown-ups” (as my little companion calls them), 
but that allusion to any other spirits save those of air and water 
should be imported from “halls by the sea” into a Christmas 
pantomime is to my mind intolerable. 


] N spite of the Laureate’s preference for war— 


Loud war by land and by sea, 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones— 


over a slothful and dishonouring peace, the fact remains that war, 
however imperious and inevitable may be the necessity, is an all but 
unredeemed evil. At the present moment, Englishmen are awaking 
to a sense of the kind of ills of which it is productive. For the first 
time in the memory of the present generation, they are turning to 
records of pestilence, and debating the expediency of establishing a 
system of quarantine that shall keep from their doors the plague, a 
malady which was a few years ago supposed to possess no terrors for 
western civilization. Not many months ago I mentioned that the 
servant of an English officer had died at Dover of what medical men 
pronounced to be the plague. His garments and everything that 
could convey infection were burned, and the disease did not extend 
further. It will not do to count, however, upon similar good fortune 
in the future. If once a foreign ship should bring the black-death in 
our midst, and disembark its crew among the seething population 
around the docks, it is impossible to estimate what consequences 
might not follow, even though the opinions of some medical men 
should prove to be true, and the conditions of life in English cities 
should prohibit the malady receiving again such development as our 
annals record. It is impossible to make that class ot the population 
which is always on the verge of starvation abandon, in the interests 
of health, its desires of acquisition, and submit to the destruction of 
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property which is likely to convey contagion. Not many years ago, 
virulent disease attacked the inmates of a few wretched hovels on the 
fringe of a popular watering place. With more promptness of action 
than ordinarily characterises local boards, the municipal authorities 
removed the whole of the residents in the tenements in question, and 
ordered the destruction of the contents of the houses. Some wind 
of the contemplated action got abroad, and the poorer inhabitants of 
the town flocked to the spot and bore away everything portable, 
leaving nothing for the authorities to consume. The natural conse- 
quences followed, and the disease manifested itself at once in a score 
of places in a town previously free from the ‘scourge, except at the 
outlying spot indicated. 


N his new volume called “ Patchwork,” Mr. Frederick Locker has 
collected more good stories than can be found in any similar 
work of anything like the same dimensions. They are, of course, old ; 
but the same, I fear, may be said of almost every story that is told. 
Two seem to me worthy of being set before my readers. Here is 
one: “A dignitary of the Greek Church ventured to alter the form 
of his ritual, and the historian who describes this event gravely 
remarks : ‘And his congregation, justly incensed, tore their bishop 
to pieces.’” In England, under kindred aggravations, we have not 
as yet proceeded to similar extremities. Our parishioners have as 
yet shown themselves like the Clarissa celebrated by Pope, whose 
Nature, moderately mild, 
To make a wash, would hardly stew a child, 
and have stopped short at vestments without immolating the priest. 

I don’t know the authority for the second story, which, in addi- 
tion to other merits, has the merit of brevity—“ In setting the ten 
commandments to music, Haydn, the composer, with grim humour, 
stole a melody for the eighth.” 


CORRESPONDENT asks me to reconsider my criticism (see 
Gentleman's Magazine for January 187g) of the usual punc- 
tuation of the lines— 
And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand, 
on the ground that the epithet “ribbed” is correctly associated with 
the words “long and lank.” “The three epithets together,” says 
my correspondent, “convey a complete picture to any one who has 
noticed the curious Jong narrow brown ribs of sand left by the tide 
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when it has retreated gently from the shore, giving almost a sugges- 
tion of some long lank skeleton, barely covered by the brown sand. 
If the literal meaning of the words cannot be pressed, their poetical 
power may be felt by those to whom the appearance of the ‘ ribbed 
sea-sand’ is familiar.” It seems to me that the poetical power of the 
simile resides in its truth as I think it must originally have been 
written. I feel, with my correspondent, the force and beauty of the 
epithet “ribbed,” as applied to sea-sand. The comparison of the 
sand ridges, or wave-marks, to ribs, is as perfect as Tennyson’s com- 
parison in the /@y//s, where he speaks of 
arms, on which the standing muscles sloped 
As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon it. 
And again, the comparison of the ancient mariner’s brown skin to 
the colour of ribbed sand is admirable, because it is to be noticed 
that there is only one kind of sand which is ever seen ribbed, and 
the tint of that sand, when moist, is singularly like that of a sailor’s 
tanned skin. But I cannot admit that ribbed sea-sand, or any other 
sand, can correctly or poetically be called long or lank. The word 
“lank,” let me remark, does not mean narrow or thin, but loose— 
describing the flesh of one who is much emaciated ; now, sand-ribs 
are singularly compact both to the touch and in appearance. 
Apart from this, it will be noticed that, in trying to defend the ordi- 
nary punctuation, my correspondent has been led—I may almost say 
has been obliged—to seek for length and narrowness in sea-sand in 
two distinct and incongruous ways, finding these qualities first in the 
ribs themselves, and then ‘in the skeleton to which the ribs are sup- 
posed to belong. I venture to assert that so true a poet as Words- 
worth would not have used a metaphor requiring so recondite an 
explanation. As I have punctuated the lines, they are poetical and 
just. We see the long, worn frame of the ancient mariner ; his sea- 
tanned tint is aptly brought before us ; and the ideas suggested by 
the use of the epithet “ribbed,” though not prominently obtruded, 
are sufficiently suggested. But with the ordinary punctuation the 
mind (if attentive) is at once withdrawn’ from the subject of the poem, 
to consider in what way such epithets as long and lank can be justly 
applied to the ribbed sea-sand. Even if the mind could satisfy itself 
on this point, the use of similes so perplexing would involve an 
offence against the rules of art. It is true that 
Pictoribus atque poetis 
al Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas ; 


Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 
Delphinum silvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 
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Or, to sum up, we may adopt Horace’s well-known rule for such cases— 


Denique sit quodvis simplex duntaxat et unum. 


The same correspondent defends also the common reading of the 
parallel passage which I quoted to show how readily mistakes in 
punctuation would creep into poetical descriptions, 


I saw my father’s face 
Grow long and troubled like the rising moon ;— 


on the ground that in some disturbed conditions of the air the moon, 
when rising, seems to be lengthened. “The Poet-Laureate,” he says, 
“is a very close student of nature, and he has, if I read him aright, 
given us in these lines an apt if somewhat ghastly simile of the 
‘long and troubled face.’ Unfortunately for this defence, the 
lengthening which affects the discs of the sun and moon when rising 
is in the wrong direction. The rising moon appears compressed 
vertically,—that is, broadened horizontally,—and thus has a shape 
which, if comparable to that of a face at all, ought certainly not to 
be compared to that of the Prince’s grim father, but rather to the 
visage all agrin as at a wake 
of mighty Arac, as 
Here and everywhere 
He rode the mellay, lord of the ringing lists. 


HE stewards of most clubs take a good deal upon themselves, 

but it is only lately that they have been interpreters between 

the members and the chef de cuisine. The other day a grand 

dinner was given at the A/¢gatherium, and the host sent the next 

morning for the cook to compliment him on his skill. “ Everything 
was excellent,” said he, “ but dinner was a little late.” 

“Sir,” said the Frenchman, in his native language, and with a 
profound bow, “ it is better that guests should wait for the dinner 
than the dinner for guests.” 

While the host stood in amazement at this audacity, the steward, 
who thought him ignorant of the French language, interposed: 

“ What the cook says, sir, is that the fishmonger didn’t send the 


oysters.” 


OW that rheumatism is to be cured by lentils or celery, and 

that the former nutritious, if sedative, diet is warranted to 

make men so mild and peaceful that a cessation of war will follow 
upon its general adoption, considerable interest is manifested in a 
crop the mere name of which is scarcely known outside agricultural 
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circles. If such a power is indeed inherent in lentils, it is much to 
be desired that the whole world should, as Comus deprecates its 
doing, 
In a pet of temperance feed on pulse. 

I fear, however, that the idea, like many others which have taken 
hold on men of imaginative temperaments, is attributable to similarity 
of sound. Pliny states that he “finds in writers that the eating of 
lentils maketh men to be mild and patient, whereupon they bee called 
Lenti and Lenes” (Natural Historie, Holiand’s translation, vol. i. 
p. 569, ed. 1601), but supplies no corroboration from his own know- 
ledge. Our ancestors who fed on acorns are not known to have 
been specially peaceful, though the virtues of the acorn, like those of 
other forms of mast, were to a certain extent kindred to those of lentils. 
That many forms of disease may be cured by the substitution of a vege- 
table for an animal diet is probable enough. Augustus Ceesar is reported 
to have been cured by Musa, his physician, by means of lettuce. “The 
chast lectuce, or the civile lectuce,” Pliny, through the aforesaid transla- 
tion, calls it. For areason why this name was bestowed on lettuce, he 
refers his readers to Czlius Rhodiginus, 27th book, and last chapter; 
and his advice is seasoned with so much sly humour, that some of 
his readers must regret the difficulties in the way of acting upon it. 


DO not know if anything especially urban or sylvan in my appear- 
ance commends me to sailors as sharing with Marines a quality 

of receptivity which predisposes them to spin for my benefit their most 
outrageous yarns. If not, I throw out, from my own observation, a 
cause of discontent which may possibly operate in the army as well 
asin the navy. On three separate occasions I have heard Englishmen 
serving in the navy declare that, in case of action, many officers 
would be shot by their own men. The reason advanced was, that 
the men were never addressed but as dogs. I do not for one moment 
believe that our sailors would act in the way indicated, though I 
admit the language I have personally heard addressed by naval 
Officers to their men is sufficiently aggravating. In the hour of 
combat, however, when Jack’s business is to flog the enemy, 
whether “ Mounseers,” or “‘Spanishers,” or “ Rooshians,” I think he 
will warm to his work, and be as capable of surrendering before 
action as of trying to injure, under any provocation whatever, one 
who is fighting on his side. Still, is it not worth while trying to 
remove the discontent which springs from unnecessary and most 
irritating abuse, levelled, as is too often the case, at good and bad 
alike? I do not want to see matters brought to quite such a point as 
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is exhibited in Mr. Gilbert’s clever burlesque, “ H.M.S. Pinafore.” 
Still, as the amelioration of manners is one of the first things to be 
hoped from the educational influences at work, those of our officers 
who offend in this respect might do well to remember that a refor- 
mation has the best chance when it commences from above to act 
on those below. 


N instance how much the ameliorating influences of education 
are needed is supplied in a story which has provoked some 
strong language during the past month from the daily and weekly 
press. Two women, it seems, fought, almost naked, in Dublin for 
nearly an hour, in presence of a ring of spectators. It may startle 
my readers to hear, but it is none the less true, that I witnessed, 
within the last few years, a similar exhibition in a street off the Cale- 
donian Road, Islington. My attention was arrested by the sight of 
a crowd up a by-street. I walked to the spot, and saw two women, 
stripped to the waist, and dealing blows like men. I was regarded 
with much suspicion, and, before I could interfere, coats were 
flung over the girls’ shoulders, and they were marched off, assum- 
ably to a more remote slum, into which a passenger with a black 
coat on would scarcely dare to penetrate. If the “intelligent 
foreigner ” had seen this spectacle, he might have had something to 
say concerning English manners. There is something to be said and 
thought about such things by those at home. 


N a previous number of “Table Talk” I described how a blind 
beggar used for years to stand on a bridge in Edinburgh 
soliciting alms with the following inscription round his hat : “ Blind 
from my birth. Ihave seen better days ;” and as the self-contradic- 
tory character of his statement attracted no attention in that town, I 
ventured to use it as an illustration of the Scotch want of humour. A 
correspondent in the North has forwarded the following refutation of 
the charge, and in how far he has succeeded I leave my readers to 
judge : 

Sir,—The Scotch are quite willing to humour the idea expressed in a recent 
number of 7'he Gentleman’s Magazine by the words ‘the general absence of 
humour in the North.” In this matter their principal instructor is the Laird of 
Logan, who teaches how to become a wit ; and the principal method pursued is by 
hunting up ideas not words ; thus for instance—the incongruity of a man blind 
from his birth having seen better days, does not strike a Scot because in this case 
the word ‘‘seen” stands for ‘‘experienced,” and there is no incongruity in a 
blind man having experienced happier times. Had it happened, however, that 
the blind man was standing out on a dreary wet winter day with his board in- 
scribed ‘I have seen better days,” the thickest-headed Scot would have laughed. 
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I may illustrate my meaning further by an anecdote of the Rev. Mr. M., who 
has the misfortune to be blind. A young lady was rallying him about taking a 
wife—he said in reply that he had never seen the lady he would marry as yet. 
*« No,” said the young lady, ‘‘and I think you never will.” Here the incongruity 
of a blind man seeing was used as the vehicle of double entendre—Mr. M., when 
he said he had never seen the lady he would marry, did not mean to say that he 
had never met her, and the young lady, in her answer that he probably never 
could see the woman he would marry, meant to insinuate that he could never get 
anybody to marry him.” 

W. Y. B., asthe gentleman signs himself, evidently believes that 
his initials, appended to the above, are equal to Q. E. D. 


EFERENCES to our latest acquisition, Cyprus, with the 
exception of those that occur in Othello, are not frequent in 
English literature. Such as are encountered are, of course, soon 
drawn to light. In Ford’s tragi-comedy, ‘The Lover’s Melan- 
choly,” the scene of which is laid at Famagosta, in Cyprus, occurs 
an allusion which has not yet, I fancy, been publicly noted. Ad- 
dressing Menaphon, who has lately returned from travel, Amethus, 
described as cousin to the Prince of Cyprus, says : 
This little isle of Cyprus sure abounds 


In greater wonders, both for change and fortune, 
Than any you have seen abroad. 


Whatever truth this statement may have possessed in the days when 
it was first put forth, its accuracy or its aptness will now scarcely be 
questioned. 


HE days of the Zatanswill Gazette versus the Jndependent have 
been long left behind. Rival journalists cut one another’s 
throats, and sometimes their own, in quite another fashion than of 
old. There is no great plagiarism of ideas, for a reason that would 
be impolite to mention, but there is a considerable conveyance (in 
the Shakespearian sense) of telegrams and appropriation thereof to 
their own purposes. And if the “we” of Pott Street can say any- 
thing unpleasant of the “we” of Kettle Street, especially with regard 
to the state of our circulation, it zs said. 

In Glasgow, recently, there was an example of this which not 
only exhibits pleasant professional feeling, but even genius, so very 
original was the mode of annoyance. One paper advertised that at 
a certain news-shop “nine tons” of a rival journal, “about 396,000 
copies,” were for sale as “waste.” As this offensive statement was 
repeated, the insulted journal employed a detective to discover the 
advertiser, brought it home to the cashier of an opposition print, and 
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then managed to procure forty-five bags of the “tons” in question. 
Their contents were composed of papers dead and forgotten years ago ; 
papers from all the chief towns of the United States and Canada, 
from Victoria, from New South Wales, France, Germany, and 
Switzerland, and from every spot in Scotland that ever boasted of a 
weekly sheet ; temperance tracts, missionary records, programmes, 
blue books, and even of copies of the very newspaper that had had 
the audacity to publish the advertisement. It was like a petition to 
Parliament in favour of the Claimant, or Phonetic Spelling, or the 
compulsory consumption of Gingerade, in which, on being examined, 
are found the signatures of fifty Dukes of Wellington, the Pope, Mr. 
Newdegate, and the Devil. But in the mean time it was a very clever 
trick of the Zatanswill Gazette, and must have made the /ndependent 
very unhappy. 


NE should always remember whom one is talking to. A 
certain constituency, vacant the other day, was greatly under 
the thumb of a neighbouring landowner, who is of the Hebrew 
persuasion. Jones, who went down on canvass, had the good will of 
this gentleman and the promise of his vote and interest, but for- 
feited them both through his incautiousness of speech. “ The 
present financial embarrassments are all owing to the Jews,” was one 
of his public observations. It is true he remembered his position 
directly the words had passed his lips, and added with suspicious 
alacrity, “ that’s what some people say, though nothing can be more 
ridiculous.” He flattered himself he had recovered his lost ground ; 
and, indeed, all went well till his departure. The great man, with a 
contingent of his grown-up sons, even accompanied him to the rail- 
way station. ‘* My friend,” said Jones, as the train began to move, 
“TI thank you; I hope to always behave as a Gentleman and a 
Christian.” It was absolutely useless for him to lean out of the car- 
riage window and shout after them that he didn’t mean as a Christian, 
but only as a Gentleman: the mischief was done. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 





